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CHRISTMAS. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


I wish thee ‘‘Merry Christmas,” If thy life be full 
of cheer, 

The dear old wish shall crown thee, in the waning 
of the year. 

I give thee ‘“‘Merry Christmas !” should it be thine 
only gift, 

*Twill come, a winter sunbeam, the wintry gloom 
to rift. 


I wish thee ‘‘Merry Christmas,” if I wished thee 
gems and gold, 

With ease the sparkling treasure might slip from 
out my hold, 

But the love no scales can measure. 
no eye can see, 

Is in the spoken greeting, dear, my heart sends 
out to thee. 


The wealth 


I wish thee ‘‘Merry Christmas,” and a thought 
within thy soul, 

Of the Child-King in the manger, of the grace that 
makes thee whole. 

I wish thee ‘‘Merry Christmas,” though the winds 
of fate are wild, 

I wish thee, through all changes, the sweet spirit 
of a child. 


I wish thee ‘‘Merry Christmas,” and I bid thee 
pass along, 

The cheery word that ever hath the rythm of asong. 

Tell me not of sorrow’s shadow, tell me not of 
work o’er thrown, 

In the hour of Merry Christmas, love returneth to 


its own. 


SINGING IN THE SNOW. 


A Christmas Story. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


I raised my head from my folded arms and 
looked around the rooms which held all my 
worldly goods. ‘They were three in number 
—bed room, kitchen and parlor. We ate 
and sat in the latter, and the tea-table was in 


| now earning our living—just that and no- 





the middle of the floor, ready for the even- | 
ing meal. The China, cut-glass and silver | 
upon it—even the damask cloth, made the | 
other furniture the more shabby by contrast. 
A cheap carpet—and such a one has an of- 
fensive style peculiar to itself, of proclaiming 
its real value,—a chintz-covered lounge, and 
two arm-chairs to match; quite at the back 
of the room, the piano which was my only 
brother’s wedding-present_ to me,—these, 
with, haif-a-dozen light, cane-seated—chairs 


My mother’s likeness was over the mantle; 





tawdry paper of the walls; there were white | 
Holland blinds at the windows—straight and | 


we , ‘end 
ghastly in the twilight creepimg down | 


into the narrow street. This was what I i 


! remonstrance. 








called “‘home!” I, whose love of the beau- 
tiful had been a passion from my babyhood; 
whose first step had been upon a velvet car- 
pet; with whom purple and fine linen were 
daily wear; sweet sounds and fair sights and 
dainty diet so much a matter of course that 
when poverty came into our abode—a giant 
armed, I laughed to scorn his fierce visage, 
played with his weapons as an ignorant child 
might toy with a poisoned dagger. Blessed 
ignorance it was which had saved my poor 
old Ned from what he dreaded as the bitter- 
est ingredient in the cup so forcibly and 
suddenly given him to drink—the sight of 
my dismay, the hearing of my wails over 
departed prosperity. I was bright and hope- 
ful in those first dark days—‘‘ his angle of 
cheer,” he said. 

He never called me that now. How could 
he, when with experience of poverty’s real 
ills,—the shutting out of the warm, beauti- 
ful summer world in which I had disported 
myself for twenty-three years—the hard, un- 
romantic drudgery of every-day life,—hor- 
ror and loathing, then, despair, had laid 
hold upon my soul? I neverreproached my 
husband with the loss of my sunshine. In 
my most rebellious moments I acknowledged 
that he was not to blame, but the villainy of 
others, yet my evil case was none the easier 
to bear on this account. He had given up 
his law-office and the small practice he had 
gained as a young lawyer whose ample means 
made him indifferent to patronage, and was 


thing more,by hard work in the office of a 
daily newspaper,—toiling with pen and scis- 
sors as might any man who had been 
‘*brought up” tothe printer’s trade! I 
think this hurt me worst of all. It was so 
like harnessing Pegasus to a street dray, or 
setting blind Samson to grind in the Philis- 
tine mill. 

‘Tt is the duty nearest my hand, Pet,” 
he said in answer to my outbreak of tearful 
‘J must grasp the first 
handle turned toward me, let it be rough or 
smooth.” 

No other had yet been offered him, and we 
had lived three years in these three rooms, up- 
on the second “‘ flat” of a plain frame house 
in an unfashionable street. I had dropped 
out of society. Fine dresses, a smiling face 
and a merry tongue, spacious rooms and 
money with which to reciprocate hospitality 
were essentials in social intercourse. Having 
none of these, I was a dead woman out of 
mind to my former friends, and I made no 
new ones. People become bores when they 
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can talk of nothing but their own miseries, 
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I detested the household details which were 
the staple of conversation with my present 
neighbors. I baked, boiled, roasted and 
seasoned with the precision of an automaton. 
They did the same con amore, never having 
cared for anything better. I had—yet I had 
not opened the piano in six months, nor 
read a new book in the same time. I was 
always too weary, or too wretched. Life was 
such a hard pull and the up-hill road so 
rough and miry. That very day—the 24th 
of December—Ned and I had almost quarrel- 
led about a couple of tickets which had fal- 
len to his lot in the Editor’s office—orders 
of admittance toa lecture advertised for 
Christmas Eve, as the most brilliant of a 
popular course. 

‘Just the thing you would enjoy!” he 
said, coaxingly. 

«* Just the thing I used to like, you mean! ” 
I retorted, ‘“‘I have forgotten how to enjoy 
anything. And the hat I have been retrim- 
ming to-day would be disgraceful beside the 
fine feathers I should see there. But I wish 
you would go, Ned! Never mind me!” 

‘* As if I minded anything else!” return- 
ed he, with unusual sharpness. ‘‘ You know 
I would coin my heart’s blood into gold, if 
money could buy you happiness! ” 

The implied doubt nettled me. 

‘There is no place upon God’s earth for 
the poor!” I rejoined. ‘‘ They ought to be 
killed off by Act of Congress!” 

He said nothing: That was his way when 
I was very unreasonable or petulant. He 
only kissed me and went off to his afternoon 
work. And I, when I had put the room in 
order and laid the table for tea, sat down 
with my sewing by the window, and drew 
tighter the bands of despondency and doubt 
of God and man about my heart with every 
stitch, until, between the cloudy twilight and 
the mist in my eyes, I could see no longer. 
Then, I laid my arms upon my work-stand 
—a pillow for my aching head—and ‘‘ con- 
tinued the subject.” 

Christmas Eve! We had spent but one in 
the elegant home in which I had began 
housekeeping, but what a glad, social party 
we had assembled there that night. We 
danced and sang and talked until midnight, 
and, then, as the bells rang in the Christmas 
morning, we exchanged gifts and wishes for 
the future of one another, breathing peace 
and good-will. Agnes Leonard stayed all 
night with me, and dined with us on Christ- 
mas Day. She was the dearest friend of my 
girlhood, the dearer, with a great pity blend- 
ed with my tenderness after I guessed that 
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she had learned to love my betrothed before 
she knew of his attachment to me. She had 
dropped me with the rest, but gradually, 
shame, or lingering affection hindering her 
from such abrupt renunciation as had been 
dealt out to me by the many. She had not 
entered my humble abode for a month or 
more, having affected to be wounded at her 
last visit because I persisted in my refusal to 
go abroad, except to church, and resolutely 
declined her invitations to meet others at her 
house. Ned had seemed to excuse me at the 
time, but privately told me afterward that 
she had a right to be hurt; begged me not to 
cast away a tried and true friend for a ‘‘ mor- 
bid whim.” 

Morbid! That was what everybody call- 
ed my state of mind. No one understood 
the suffering that engendered it—not even 
he for whose sake I chafed at the cruel bond- 


age of circumstance. It angered me that 
Ned took Agnes’ part. They seemed—these 
two—to be in a manner leagued against me. 
I stood alone—shut off from the world’s 
notice and favor by penury—from the few 
who loved me by my unhappy ‘‘ whims.” 
Thus it was that I fell to thinking about 
Agnes—my old time friend—and Ned. Of 
how much they liked and admired one an- 
other;—of high, gay spirits and bright face 
and the graceful figure always faultlessly ar- 
rayed, and the handsome fortune she held in 
her own right, while I had never been a 
beauty or a wit, and was obliged now to 
wear faded, unfashionable dresses and men- 
ded gloves and made over bonnets, and had 
brought my husband no dowry except a 
heartful of love. The love that was heart- 
break now at thought of the narrow 
sphere in which he toiled, the meanness of 
his home—my helplessness. If he had but 
married Agnes, who, I was sure, had once 
loved him fondly ! Her hold upon him would 
have been the firm grasp of a friend to one 
drowning in the surf that would have drag- 
ged him to shore and safety. Mine was the 
clinging of limp sea-weed, entangling and 
holding him down. 

‘«T wish I were dead !” I cried aloud, and 
passionately, ‘‘ That the toil and strain, the 

arting and the anguish were over and that 
e were free!” 

I had wept my eyes dry before I caught 
the sound of the light, fleet tread, the joyous 
whistle which had often jarred upon my 
mood. To-night they were a positive insult 
to my finest feelings,—to the sublime self- 
abnegation that had moved me to prayer for 
my.own untimely decease. Up tothe second 
floor he bounded—three stairs at a time and 
was in the room before I could light the gas. 
There was firelight enough to show him 
where I stood, and he laughed as he kissed 
me in the dark. 

“Asleep or dreaming, my darling?” he 
said, and taking the match I had struck, he 
touched the drop-light over the tea-table, 
bringing out starry glints from goblets and 
fruit-dish, and making moons of light upon 
the silver. 

‘‘T have a trifle here for you, Pet,” he 
went on in playful tenderness that had in 
it a shadow of wistfulness I could not but 
observe, *‘ I couldn’t get anything elaborate, 
you know. This little preacher spoke to me 
from a window as I was passing a picture 
store.” 





It was just a colored print—such as you 
can buy for twenty-five cents, straw frame 
and all—of a Robin Red-breast perched upon 
a log-fence covered with snow,—a winter 
landscape all about him; in the distance 
a low-roofed cottage, also snow-topped, and 
over-head a leafless tree. 

‘«Singing in the Snow!” said Ned, softly, 
putting his arm around me. “ Bless his 
brave heart! Wouldn’t one say his throat 
was swelling with summer music ? That is 
because he looks right up, you see, and 
knows while the sun moves and shines the 
return of summer is sure!” 

I held the picture, my head bent over it 
until the upward gush of a new and sweeter 
fountain of tears could be no longer re- 
strained. 

“*O, Ned,” I sobbed, hiding my head up- 
on the dear breast I had deceived myself in- 
to imagining I was willing should be an- 
other’s resting place. ‘‘ Forgive me! I have 
been so weak and wicked! But I will try 
again !” 

He had a message for me from Agnes who 
had called at the office that day. We must 
dine with her to-morrow. The carriage 
would call for us early in the forenoon. 

** We can give her our answer at the lec- 
ture to-night,” said Ned in the most natural 
way in theworld. ‘‘See! I shall hang Robin 
at the top of your toilet-glass !” 

That was six years ago. ‘Times are better 
with us now. Ned has resumed his law 
practice, and we have a whole house to our- 
selves and baby, in a pleasant quarter of the 
city. In place of the small oval which was 
my little preacher’s pulpit then, he hangs 
against a plate-glass, wide and high, with a 
richly carved frame, but his closer setting is 
still the red-and white straw. Strangers eye 
him with polite wonder; my more intimate 
visitors smile and question. 

“Only one of my whims,” I answer. 

Nobody but Ned and I know his story 
and his mission. Even he has never learned 
how dark was the hour, how dire my need 
when Robin came to me with his text— 
‘« Singing in the Snow !” 
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IRREPRESSIBLE MUSIC. 





BY REY. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 





In the country where we were brought up 
there was no great profusion of musical in- 
struments. We remember the first time we 
ever saw a music-box. It was at the day- 
school, and was brought by one of the boys. 
We thought the machine the most wonder- 
ful thing we had ever seen or heard. But 
it was too elaborate for the boys’ management. 
Sometimes we could not get it going. At 
other times, under our manipulation, it 
would start playing a tune and we could not 
stop it. Of course, only in the hours of 
nooning or of recess did we ordinarily dare 
to handle it. But one day the fortunate 
owner of the .n~s'c-box let us have it in our 
desk during the schoc! :ours. Over-tempt- 
ed, we forgot our geography and arithmetic 
and went into a curious examination of the 
music-box. It never seemed so wondrous 
as then; but while we were busy among its 
cogs and springs and cylinders, the pesky 
thing started to play ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 
We laid hold and tried to put down the 
brakes, but we had touched something that 
had set it going, and go it would. e put 





down the lid of the desk and plunged into 
our arithmetic, furiously reciting to our- 
selves, “‘ twice eight are sixteen, twice twelve 
are twenty-four.” But the schoolmaster, 
with irate countenance, demanded ‘ who is 
making that noise?” The more complete 
silence of the school made the music-box 
seem still more resonant. By this time the 
cylinder had reached another tune, ‘‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye,” and we felt ourselves comin’ 
thro’ the breakers. All the boys looking in- 
nocent, the schoolmaster came down to 
make the tour of the desks. He had exam- 
ined but three or four when he struck upon 
ours and seized the music-box and held it 
above our heads in triumph and wrath. 
Without the usual ten days notice we were 
subpeenaed to appear immediately before the 
master. The rattan was brought out and 
we were peremptorily asked to present the 
palm of our hand. Nowthe sensation pro- 
duced by a rattan depends entirely upon 
which end of it you come in contact. The 
end offered to us was not at all attractive. 
We could not for sometime make up our 
mind to take hold the wrong end of it. We 
put out our hand again and again, but every 
time before the rattan came down we 
changed our mind and put our hand behind 
us; but at last we submitted, and the music, 
instead of being instrumental, became vocal. 
We felt, however, that we did not deserve 
being whipped for the whims of an unman- 
ageable music-box. 

That day we learned a lesson not found 
either in geography or arithmetic, and that 
is, that some people have a music-box about 
them that they cannot manage. You sit in 
church for an hour and a half profoundly 
interested in the religious services, but your 
child seems possessed with some uneasy spirit. 
He wriggles and twists, and tears a leaf out 
of the psalm-book, and tickles his brother 
with a feather, and drops his penny, and 
chuckles out loud to the disturbance of the 
people in that neighborhood, and seems 
chock full of mischief. What is the matter 
with him? Is he bad? No. He has an ex- 
uberance of feeling. He is full of skip and 
rollicking and glee. He has under his vest, 
or in his shoe, a music-box which he cannot 
control and for which he is not responsible. 
With a sense of the ludicrous, and in buoy- 
ancy of feeling, you have sometimes been 
sitting amid circumstances that demand- 
ed gravity. But a mirthful memory or a 
grotesque appearance has wrought upon you 
until it has seemed you must laugh or die. You 
tried to think of all the solemn and terrible 
things you have ever heard of. You bit 
your lip. You pinched yourself unmerci- 
fully. You called in the aid of pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and all other available appliances; 
but laugh you must, and laugh you did, to 
your chagrinand mortification. The music- 
box had got a-going and you did not know 
how to stop it. 

We charge upon phlegmatic temperaments 
more leniency in their criticism of excitable 
temperaments. Do not think the boys and 
girls are going estruetia cause their 
hilarity-miay sometimes be unseasona 





the management of our own disposition? , 


some of us have been breaking colts all our 
lives, and yet they will not answer to bit 
and bridle. Let not the rattan of our chas- 
tisement be too heavy upon those who are 
more frisky than we. We protest to this 
day that in that old country school-house we 
were not responsible for ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” 
and ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
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WHAT IS POETRY? 


BY MARK J. BENDALL. 


Behold it in the form and face of youth, 

When thoughts are sinless and when words are 
truth ; 

Own its dear power when e’er thine eyes by chance 

Catch the soft rapture of a loving glance. 

Feel its sweet thrill, when on some dancing spray, 

The glad bird carols to the infant Day 

While Dawn’s pink fingers turn another page 

In God’s own journal of our pilgrimage. 

Find it where hills in purple grandeur rise, 

Or fretting Rill for nuptial honor sighs : 

Where the wise ant pursues her cheerful toil, 

Or brown winged rovers hide their amber spoil. 

When lovely flowers reward thine anxious care, 

And lavish fragrance on the morning air. 

In deafening peals that shake Earth’s very core ; 

And marvelous rainbows when the storm is o’er. 

‘When sylvan choirs to deeper shades retreat, 

And Silence revels in the noontide heat. 

Where human thought has raised the wondrous 


ome ; 

‘Or elm and woodbine shade Affection’s home. 

At golden sunset, and when welcome Night 

Gems the dark firmament with worlds alight. 

Where plunging cascades foam, and whirl, and 
crash ; 

Or ’gainst thy pane impetuous raindrops plash. 

Where lava streams the distant geysers scorch ; 

Or flitting insect waves his fitfui torch. 

When gleaming dews encrust the vernal blades, 

In autumn’s glory when the summer fades. 

When blinding snow-flakes veil the altered tinge, 

And porch and gable wear a diamond fringe ; 

Where the dread Summit weds a lifeless Zone, 

And Desolation keeps an heirless throne. 

When Virtue’s cause the earnest teacher pleads, 

And Love and Mercy follow where he leads. 

When mild olus wooes the waiting lyre, 

Or drum and trumpet set the soul on fire. 

But, if thy spirit yearns for something more, 

Then bend thy footsteps to the Ocean’s shore ; 

Where, with sweet cadence, when in tender mood, 

The gentle gales caress the seagull’s brood. 

Let Luna’s slave in sullen anger swell, 

Or abject now expose the blushing shell. 

— towering floods Earth’s beetling ramparts 
ave, : 

‘Or rosy boys divide the shimmering wave: 

Oh! turn in speechless ecstacy thy view, 

For lo! it fills the meeting worlds of blue; 

Bright Sky, fair Land, the grand and solemn Sea 

Still, still repeat—God’s smile is Poetry ! 
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THE VOICE OF THE SEA. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 





The mountains have their voice of histori- 
cal association. It is the voice of Freedom 
sitting of old upon the heights and in all ages 
loving the rude upland places. The tenden- 
cy of our modern customs is to make the as- 
sociations of the mountains less imposing and 


‘severe. These satyrs have been captur- 
ed by the nymps and the voice of the moun- 
tains is getting to be more and more the 
voice of summer pleasantness. All this is 
but of yesterday. A century ago one adjec- 
tive, ‘“‘horrid,” was sufficient for the de- 
scription of all mountain scenery. It sum- 
med up the entire impression. That these 
creatures of Titanic brawn should ever be- 
come the playthings of merchants and schol- 
ars, atid the goldéixyoutt of cities, that they 
W¥Gtild ever echo to the sound of girlish laugh- 
ter, were things beyond the wildest possible 
imagination of the last century man. We 
have improved so much upon his thought 
and feeling, that to-day the voice of the 
mountains, speaking to our sentiment and 
imagination, is preeminently the voice of joy 
and gladness, the voice of youth and careless 
‘gaiety. The freedom for which they stand 





is freedom from anxiety and harrassing care. 
Their voice is that which sounded once in 
Galilee of Judea from the mountain’s side, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

‘*Man’s control stops with thy bounds,” 
sang Byron to the sea, but the sea also has 
its human voice, especially for those whose 
ears have been attuned by personal exper- 
ience of its vicissitudes and for those who have 
lived near to such. In her charming little story 
**On the Cliffs ” Miss Thackeray reports the 
saying, that all people whose home is by the 
sea, are characterized by an habitual sadness 
and she adds that such is her opinion. If it 
be so, is it because of the ‘‘ Eternal rote of 
sadness” of which Arnold sings, or is it be- 
cause of the fact that in the fishing towns 
of Europe and America there is hardly any 
house that would not receive back at least 
one inmate could the sea give up its dead. 
For the imaginative man the sea cannot ex- 
ist as so much water overarched by the eter- 
nal sky, or even as an object of supreme and 
awful beauty. 


High up the beach, far out of reach 
Of common tides that ebb and flow, 

The drift-wood’s heap doth record keep 
Of storms that perished long ago. 


Nor storms alone: He hears the moan 
Of voices choked by dashing brine, 

When sunken rock, or tempest’s shock 
Crushed the good vessel’s oaken spine. 


For the imaginative man the sea is not 
more full of its own waters than of the asso- 
ciations of human courage and adventure. 
For him the ship that grows or lessens to 
his eye, her sails now black in shadow and 
now white as snow in sunlight is nocommon 
ship. She is freighted with the hopes and 
fears of all the great discoverers. Columbus 
is on board of her, and Cabot and Ves- 
pucci, and Magellan and Cooke and Drake 
and Frobisher. She is the Mayflower bring- 
ing the seeds of all that is best in our Amer- 
ican nationality and social life. She is the 
same adventurous craft on her returning voy- 
age without one single coward heart aboard 
of her though half of her original company are 
already dead. She is one of the world’s fam- 
ous battle-ships. She is the flag-ship of 
Nelson or Decatur or Farragut or Perry; or 
she is the Chesapeake on her way to keep her 
fatal appointment with the Shannon and to 
win for hertoo daring Lawrence his immortal 
bays; or she is Old Ironsides, her very self, 
with every inch of canvas set, that day the 
Tenedos and Edymion gave her chase in 
vain, or better still that day she battered the 
Guerriere into a ruinous hulk scarce floating 
on the waves. No, sheis none of these! 
She is one of the many hapless vessels that 
have tried in vain to force a passage through 
the Northern Sea, or, is it not the Thetis 
coming back with the emaciated few she 
found almost a day too late. Here is the 
noblest function of the sea, to furnish some- 
thing against which men can measure their 
own altitude and strength. This crumbler 
of the continents, smiting the mountains in- 
to dust, has been the builder of Earth’s 
stoutest men, knitting the toughest fibre of 
the race for daring deeds. 


‘* Winds blow and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave and power and deity; 
Yet in themselves are nothing.” 


Nothing certainly in comparison with the 
vigor that they nurse, the strength that over- 
masters them, and binds them to its car. 
And well is it for him to whom the surge 





and thunder of the sea is musical with mem- 
ories and praise of all that it has dared the 
will of man to suffer and to do so. These 
only know its human voice and therefore 
know it as no others can. 

When it was written in the Apocalypse, 
where the writer is describing a new and 
better order of the world, ‘‘ And there was 
no more sea,” it is a shrewd conjecture 
that these words reflect the loneliness of one 
living in exile on a little island of the Medi- 
terrenean Sea, whose waters cut him off 
from kindred and from friend. For him 
the sea meant separation, and it has been 
a symbol of this meaning until now. But 
its legitimacy as such has been destroyed by 
the discoveries and inventions of our modern 
life. If it was once a barrier, it is now a 
bond. It knits up the shores together. It 
sets the solitary nations in families. With 
ocean steamers crossing the Atlantic in six 
or seven days, with more telegraphic wires 
along the ocean’s bed than are taken ac- 
count by our carelessness, what is so cordial 
and assimilating as this rough enchanter of 
the world! And still his premiums are al- 
most as high as ever on men’s courage and 
endurance ; higher than ever on their faith- 
fulness. A rude play-fellow this, who 
wrecks all the world over, more than 300 
steamers in a single year, and other vessels 
in much greater numbers. So God makes 
his demand upon us for better vessels and 
for better men, seeing that without the 
latter, the former are not to be had. 

But if the ancient symbols wane there 
are others that derive their force from our 
profoundest knowledge of the natural order 
of the world. There is no better symbol of 
that ever-during power and peace sub- 
sisting at the heart of endless agitation— 
which somehow we must name, so call it 
God—than the unresting and yet stable sea, 
the waster and the builder too. 


‘This cleansing earth as She thro’ space is hurled 
And He, the ocean of the universe, 
Cleansing for aye the courses of the world.” 


Peace at the heart of pain, that is the 
secret of the sea. Peace after pain, and out 
of it, that is the secret of the everlasting 
hills. Those giant forms that now take 
their ease with so much dignity, that lie 
stretched out so quietly for the sun to warm, 
for clouds to beautify, for mists to tenderly 
enfold, have not been ever thus—so restful 
and so calm. 


‘*God ploughed one day with an earthquake 
And he drove his furrows deep, 
The huddling plains upstarted 
The hills were all aleap. 


* * * * * * * 


And lo I have I caught their secret, 
The beauty deeper than all, 

This faith : that life’s hard moments, 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 


Are but God ploughing his mountains, 
And those mountains yet shall be 

The home of his grace and freshness 
And his peace everlasting to me.” 


And if the mountains could but teach 
us this, we should not go to them in vain. 
And still less should we do so, if they could 
inspire us to lay to our strength if haply 
from the shocks that shake and rend us to 
the heart we might compel something of 
after-sweetness, after-joy and peace. It is 
a thing that can hedone. Alike our sorrows 
and our sins are capable of this transfigura- 
tion. 
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ON “MT. WAUTASTIQUET.” 


BY CECIL HAMPDEN HOWARD. 








Below, the town so quiet seems, 

Save for its distant undertone, 

I seem almost in land of dreams, 

And fain would pause to muse alone. 
The mountains in the distance rise, 

The clouds sail on, in the deep blue sky, 
And others, like great canopies, 

Rest on the mountains quietly. 

Dear scenes! that bring anon to mind 
Thoughts of the days, long since gone by! 
Ah! dearer friends I ne’er shall find 
Than in these sacred precincts lie. 

My native town! where happy years 
Were passed, it seems so long ago! 

It could not last, life has its fears, 

For each there is some work below. 
Gladly I come again to rest, 

Where once I passed my childhood days 
Content. I know God’s ways are best, 
And unto Him be always praise. 
Though now through varied scenes I roam, 
No spot I find with dearer view, 

No place like this, my early home, 
With good old friends for ever true. 





Te 
<> 


CHRISTMAS LORE. 





BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





It sometimes chances to us that the study 
of a book not acknowledged to be within the 
pale of scientific or artistic literature, is 
found to be interesting and suggestive. A 
friend, delighting in the study of the occult, 
once sent me an old black letter folio of the 
times of Queen Elizabeth of England, which 
proved of this character to me. 

A brief study of the type, akin to the 
German text, enabled me to overcome all 
seeming difficulties, and I read many pro- 
phecies and many horoscopes of remarkable 
persons whose subsequent history justified 
the prognostics there recorded. 

Amongst these was the remarkable pre- 
diction made by Nostrodamus to the Queen 
Mother of France, (Catherine de Medicis’) 
to the effect that her husband would be kil- 
led in a duel, at which she laughed deris- 
ively, saying, “No one would dare challenge 
a King.” He was killed at a Tournament 
by Montgomery, being in fact challenged to 
aduel. This prophecy is recorded by Lord 
Bacon in his Essays, he~being in France at 
the time it was made. 

But that which engaged my aitention 
most of all was a Mathematical study of the 
heavens from an Astrological point of view. 
It seems to have been the work of a learned 
and devout man, as indeed were all believers 
in this science, now fallen into contempt, 


but which the leanings of Astronomy are now 
in favor of. 

The Astrologer had taken the traditional 
date of the twenty-fifth of December, as the 
birth-day of his subject ; and then with in- 
finite pains had gone into along astronomical 
calculation of the position of the planets, 
and the great fixed stars at the historic period 
of Cesars, Augustus, and the Roman Gover- 








nor, Herod, over the Province of Judea, at | tive than the gratification of a great control- 


that time. 
lime. 

A person born at such an occultation and 
conjunction of stars and planets, at that 
particular Judean location, must be, and 
would be a wonderful personage. The as- 
pects were at once benign and powerful. 
‘‘The morning stars sang together ” at his 
birth. 

He would be beautiful and chaste in person, 
living above and beyond the sins and tempta- 
tions of the world. Principalities and powers 
lay at his feet ; he had only to put forth his 
hand and take them. Nothing in sea, earth, 
or air would be able to resist him. 

The full time foretold by Sibyls and Pro- 
phets, and waited for by the Magi, or interpre- 
tors of the stars, had come, and the Regenera- 
tor, the Messiah, the Emanuel, ‘‘ God with 
us” had come to earth. The wonderful star 
or stars which cast their benign beams upon 
the Babe of Bethlehem, conducted the feet 
of the devout Magi to adivine homage. 

We may not yet be competent to read the 
planets as the Magi read them, and as this 
ancient astrologer read them, but with the 
light we have, we can testify to the love- 
liness, the purity, the self-consecration of 
Him, who spoke as never man spake, when 
he said, 

‘*T am the Son of God.” 


SS 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


BY MAUD PRESCOTT. 


The result was startlingly sub- 





John James Audubon was born in New 
Orleans on the 4th of May, 1780, of French 
parents in opulent circumstances. From in- 
fantile years he was ever delighted with the 
song and plumage of birds; and his educa- 
ted father fostered that taste which afterward 
led him to fame, by describing the habits of 
the tenants of the woods, and explaining the 
peculiarities of different species. At the age 
of fifteen years young Audubon was sent to 
Paris to complete his education. There he 
enjoyed instruction inart for two years,under 
the celebrated David. When about eighteen 
years of age he returned to America, and 
soon afterward his father gave him a farm on 
the banks of the Schuylkill, at the mouth of 
Perkioming Creek, not far from Philadel- 
phia. His time was chiefly spent in forest 
roaming with his gun and drawing materials. 
The study of birds had become a passion,and 
the endearments of a home, presided over by 
a young wife, could not keep him from the 
woods, whither he went at early dawn and 
returned wet with the evening dews. 

In 1809, Audubon went to Louisville, 
Kentucky, to reside, where he also spent 
most of his time in the woods. There in 
March, 1810, he first saw Alexander Wil- 
son, the great Scotch ornithologist. A few 
months afterward he moved further up the 
Ohio to the verge of the wilderness, and then 
commenced in earnest that nomadic life in 
the prosecution of his great study, which 
marked him as a une hero. With gun, knap- 
sack, and drawing materials, he traversed the 
dark forests and pestiferous fens, sleeping 
beneath the broad canopy of heaven, procur- 
ing food with his rifle, and cooking it when 
hunger demanded appeasement, and under- 
going day after day, the greatest fatigues and 
privations. For months and years he thus 
wandered, from the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico to the rocky coasts of Labrador, 
studying and preserving, with no other mo- 





ing passion. 

It was not until after an interview with 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte, the eminent or- 
nithologist, in 1824, that Audubon exper- 
ienced a desire for fame, and thought of pub- 
lishing the results of his labors. Thus far 
his mature life had been devoted to the wor- 
ship of nature in one of its most beautiful 
and interesting forms, and the devotee was 
entirely lost to himself in the excess of his 
emotions. Nowa new world opened before 
him. He made another tour of eighteen 
months duration; and, in 1826, he sailed 
for England to make arrangements for pub- 
lishing some of his drawings and descriptive 
notices. The portraits of birds were of life 
size, and their exhibition produced a great 
sensation among artists and literary men in 
Great Britain. He was received with great 
enthusiasm, especially at Edinburgh, where 
true genius has always been appreciated, and 
there he made an arrangement for the en- 
graving of his pictures. Subscriptions to 
his work, amounting to about eighty thou- 
sand dollars, were speedily obtained, and 
Audubon personally superintended the en- 
gravings. He was most cordially received in 
Paris, in 1829; and the following year he 
was again traversing the wilds of his native 
country. ‘Towards the close of 1830, the first 
volume of his great work was issued. The 
monarchs of France and England headed his 
subscription list. ‘The second volume appear- 
ed in 1834, and within the next three years, 
the work was completed in four magnificent 
volumes, containing over a thousand figures. 
Baron Cuvier, the distinguished naturalist, 
who was a warm admirer of this ardent lover 
of the romantic in Nature, once made the 
following declaration before a large assem- 
blage of young students of natural history:— 
*‘Audubon’s ‘Birds of America’ is the most gi- 
gantic and most magnificent monument that 
has ever been erected to Nature, and the man 
who reared it possessed genius of the highest 
order, and his name and deeds will be re- 
membered as long asthe Bird of Washington 
soars in the firmanent, or the swallow twit- 
ters in the barn.” 

In1839, Mr. Audubon made his residence 
on the banks of the Hudson, and there his 
family have ever since resided. In 1844, 
he completed and published his great work 
in seven imperial octavo volumes, the engrav- 
ing having been carefully reduced. 

Not contented with the accomplishment 
of such a vast undertaking, Mr. Audubon 
at the age of sixty-five again went and 
plunged into the fields, forests, swamps, and 
mountains, with his two bright sons, to ex- 
plore another department of natural history. 
After immense toil and continual hardships 
he returned full freighted with drawings and 
descriptions of The Quadrupeds of America, 
equal in every respect to those of his other 
works. ‘These were published under his im- 
mediate supervision,and with the completion 
of that work his great labors ceased. He lived 
in repose at his residence in ‘‘Audubon Park,” 
near Fort Washingtsn,;-New “York; until 
the-2?th day of January, 1851, wher at 
the age of seventy-one years, the illustri- 
ous wanderer went to his final rest respected 
by all. Then a brilliant star went out from 
the firmament of genius. His beloved re- 
mains were laid away in the moss-grown 
family tomb at Trinity cemetery, within a 
hundred feet of the Hudson, where he 
awaits the final resurrection, and sweet is his 
sleep. 
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TRANSPLANTED. 





BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 





Poor faded flower! When on her gentle breast 
In happy rest, [the while, 

How fair you 
In joyous smile. 

Her eyes your sunshine and her tears your dew, 
*Twas Spring to you. 


She pluck’d you in your beauty and your pride, 
Your prayer denied, 

All laden with her wealth of smiles and tears 
That so endears, 

And, from the breast where once you grew divine, 
Placed you on mine. 


Alas! how soon the ruthless hand of grief 
Touch’d every leaf, 

You could not bear transplanting, tender flower 
From that sweet bower, 

And fading, wasting, pining day by day, 
You die away. 


Would you, restored to her dear breast again, 
Bloom fresh as then ? 

How could I hope that joy would fill your heart 
From her apart ? 

J feel I need her sunshine and her dew 
As much as you! 


TRANSFORMING A CHAPEL. 


BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


All Saints’ Church could not certainly 
have been called a sociable church, It had 
an earnest Christian minister who preached 
the word, visited his people faithfully, and 
tried, as well as he knew how, to draw his 
flock together,—but he did not know how. 
In the first place, he did not ‘lead about a 
wife,” and every one knows how much a 
wife helps (or hinders), her husband’s work. 








In the second place, the church was composed _ 


loom’d, while curl’d your leaves | 


|help me out of this difficulty ? 


parlors. ‘‘ But,” she added, brightly, “we 
might hire some hall !” 

The doctor shook his head—that would 
never do,—the old established families would 
never meet in a hired hall. 

“But, my dear friend, will you not try to 
Propose 


anything in which I may meet my people 
| : : ¥ 7 
socially, to introduce them to each other, 


of a number of old established members who | 


all knew each other intimately, and a second 
set of members who, attracted by the pastor, 
had slipped in, learned to know him, and 
knew no one else. 


their individual selves ‘‘ proud,” and waited 
for some one to make the first advances, 
while the first sat, busy with their charities, 
satisfied with the friends of long years’ stand- 
ing, never dreamed that anything was amiss, 
or that they were neglecting any duty. Yet 
I should not say all were satisfied ;—a few of 
the old members saw the lack of their well-— 
beloved church, and prayed that it might be 
supplied. Dear old Mrs. Dove, for instance, 


and I will try to carry it out. Such cases as 
the Partridges and Hunts are only too com- 
mon in our church, and are a disgrace to 
our name—‘ All Saints.’ ” 

So Mrs. Dove put on her thinking cap. 
Though not a teacher in the Sunday-school, 
her sweet old face, framed by its soft silvery 
hair, was seen in the “chapel” or Sunday- 
school room, the next Sunday morning, and 
any one who had cared to watch her, would 
have thought she must be studying the archi- 
tecture of the chapel very closely, so care- 
fully did she take note of the windows and 
doors of the church. 

The chapel was a long room, with windows 
on one side, wider at one end, where the 
extra width gave room for Bible classes each 
side of the Superintendents’ desk, and _be- 
hind that, was a small, narrow ‘‘ infant class- 
room.” It was filled with ordinary black- 
walnut benches, that morning, but Mrs. 
Dove nodded her head cheerily as she gently 
lifted one end of the bench on which she 
was seated, and whispered, ‘‘ moveable.” 

The next morning the dear old lady went 
on a round of church visits but to such 
queer places! She surprised Mr. Barstowe, 


_ the chief partner in a large decorative estab- 
' ment, by asking an interview in his private 
| office. 


This second set voted | 
the church ‘‘cold,” thought every one but | 





who ‘knew everybody ” was sorely troubled, | 
when month after month passed by, and no | 


one but herself had called on the Partridges, 


who sat half way up the middle aisle, or | 


Mrs. Hunt, the brave little widow, who | 


turned all the doctors’ discourses to good | 
| his own in which to welcome them, how he 


account, by using them as ‘‘articles” for 
; ‘a : i ee o. . 

the religions weeklies. ss jeer tall 

** Doctor, we ought to be more sociable,— 


“why, the word is an inspiration,—could not | 


we have a sociable—a church sociable ?” 

The worthy doctor had but a dim idea of 
a church sociable ; ‘‘ Does not that involve 
a church parlor ?” he asked. 


“Yes,” Mrs. Dove was forced to admit — 


that church sociables did require church 


In fifteen minutes Mr. Barstowe escorted 
her to the front of the store, bowing, and 
assuring her that he was quite willing to do 
his part. Next on her list was a well-known 
carpet establishment—one of the clerks had 
been in Mrs. Dove’s Sunday-school class years 
ago, and now, a member of ‘ All Saints,’ 
was quite pleased to hear his old friends’ 
scheme, and promised to do ‘‘ what he could.” 
So it was with all—some were asked for one 
thing, some for another, but all to meet in 
the chapel after the usual Wednesday meet- 
ing. 

‘Then, for the first time in her life, Mrs. 


| Dove made a speech, and very good it was, 


because to the point. She told of their 
pastor’s desire to meet his people socially— 
how he regretted that he had not a home of 


felt that no “hall” would do, and that all 
would not come if any rich member should 
lend his house for the occasion. ‘‘So,” 
said the old lady, her delicate check glowing 
like a girl’s, ‘I thought we might dress up 
the pastor’s own room—our chapel—and 
give him areception here. Each one here has 
promised to do a certain part. Mr. Barstowe 
is to lend curtains, and portierres, Mr. Clark 





rugs, Mrs. Ranney can influence a friendly 
florist to let us have a number of plants in 
pots if we buy afew flowers. Mr. Duncan 
has undertaken to provide Japanese trim- 
mings’; Mr. Rait will send three or four 
workmen for a few hours to arrange our 
decorations, and the following ladies pro- 
mise to provide ice-cream, lemonade, and 
cake.” The list of names that followed, 
gave promise of refreshment for all possible | 
guests, 

The pastor was only asked if he would be 
willing to meet his people socially in the 
chapel the following Tuesday night. Poor 
man! He thought of the straight, plain 
room, and shuddered,—but, glad of any effort 
in the right direction, promised his hearty 
co-operation. 

** We only insist on your leaving the chapel 
to us till Tuesday,” said Mr. Barstowe, 
“‘Mrs. Dove has asked us to trim it up a 
little for the event.” 

So, on the Sunday, notice was given out, 
of the pastor’s reception—all, children and 
grown people, old members and occasional 
attendants, were most cordially invited. 

Let no one who reads this true account 
despair of turning the most unpromising 
lecture room into a ‘‘ church parlor.” The 
double doors which usually opened on the 
street were closed, and covered with heavy 
cloth, pleated closely over them. Curtains 
hung over the windows, while the bare wall 
opposite was brightened by Japanese banners, 
parasols, and fans, with brackets holding 
flowers. The ordinary church carpet 
was covered here and there by soft 
heavy rugs, lounges of wicker, and cushioned, 
fauteuil stood here and there for the older 
people, while the platform was completely 
hidden by pots of plants in beautiful bloom. 

The pastor’s delight and astonishment was 
sufficient reward for the little band of work- 
ers, but the real reward was the way the 
occasion had drawn the old and new members 
together. 

Mrs. Ranney learned for the first time 
on that busy Tuesday of Mr. Duncan’s 
invalid wife, and to her surprise found that 
one of Mr. Rait’s workmen knew her pastor, 
and often slipped into the evening service. 
Mrs. Partridge’s delicious “‘ Angel cake” 


introduced her to many of the old members, 
while Mrs. Hunt was declared by old Dr. 
B , the editor of the Blank magazine, 
‘¢a remarkably bright woman,” which, being 
reported to the tired little woman by Mrs. 
Dove, encouraged her to try once more, which 
resulted in her story winning a prize in the 
late well-known competition. 

The ice once broken, it has never been 
allowed to form again. The “‘Pastor’s Aid 
Society ” grew out of this first ‘‘Sociable,” 
and lectures and concerts, informal gather- 
ings at one house and another, besides a 
systematic visiting of all who attend the 
ye have all resulted from Mrs. Dove’s 
visit, on, a certain Sunday morning, to the 
chapel, with an eye to its capabilities as a 
reception room. 
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—Owing to a special feature which will ap- 
pear in the January number, the publication 
of that issue will be postponed until Jan- 
uary 6, 1885. The reason for this postpone- 
ment will be apparent to all our readers up- 
on receipt of the number. 


—We take great pleasure in announcing 
that, commencing with our next issue, the 
“Home Interests” Department of this maga- 
zine will be permanently enlarged,and be under 
the direct editorial supervision of Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher. Mrs. Beecher has for years 
past made the improvement of the home asub- 
ject of much study and investigation, and no 
lady is better qualified to discuss that impor- 
tant topic than she whose words, the result 
of experience, are “‘ worth their weight in 
gold.” 


—With the current issue, three numbers 
of Tur BrooktyN MaGazinE have been 
published, and the generous and cordial 
reception which has been accorded the under- 
taking has exceeded even the most sanguine 
expectations of its prejectors. For the many 
kind words of encouragement with which 
we have been favored by press and public, 
we return our sincere acknowledgments. 
But while words of praise have come to 
us, the pen of criticism has not been with- 
held. For the latter we feel as grateful as 
for the former, for while the one has en- 
couraged us, the other has afforded opportu- 
nity for seeing more plainly short comings 
and defects which otherwise might have 
escaped attention. So to all, whether they 
have extended words of praise or criticism, 
we return our best thanks. We hope to 


merit the first, and to obviate in forthcoming 
issues any occasion for the second. 


To all our readers and friends we extend 
our best wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
the happiest of all New Years. The season 
of festivity dawns upon our beloved city and 
land most auspiciously ; while other cities 
and nations have been visited by universal 
plagues of cholera and other sicknesses, we 
have been most mercifully spared. For this 
we uttered thanksgiving only a few days since, 
yet in the happy season close at hand, let us 
not forget amidst our many pleasures,the cir- 
cumstances which enable us to enjoy them 
the more fully and with lighter heart. Let 
us also bear in mind that while the coming 
holidays will find many blessed with prosper- 
ity and happiness, they will also dawn on 
others for whom they will bring sad and 
reflective thoughts, and increased misery. 
Let those to whom prosperity has come, 
who, with happy hearts, will welcome the 
coming of the festive days, share a portion 
of their happiness and temporal bless- 
ings with the poor of our great city. 
Our enjoyments are sometimes so great 
and our blessings so abundant that we are 
apt to forget those at our own door from 
whom they have been withheld, and to whom 
our enjoyment brings only additional misery. 
We therefore earnestly appeal to all by whom 
these lines may be read, to remember the 
poor and distressed, and we feel confident 
that no previous Christmas will have seemed 
to them so bright and happy as this year, 
when, with grateful hearts, they shared the 
blessings bestowed upon them with those of 
their fellow creatures, who, for their thought- 
ful attention and benevolence, might not 
have tasted a morsel of food on the happiest 
day of all the year. 


Perhaps never before in the history of 
the City of Brooklyn, have its people had 
in their midst and under equally auspicious 
circumstances, so large and representative a 
number of distinguished personages, as have 
visited the city during the past few months. 
Beginning with the occasion of the grand re- 
union of the Army of the Potomac and end- 
ing with the close of the presidential cam- 
paign, Brooklyn has received visits from 
the greatest military heroes, the leading re- 
presentatives of American statesmanship, 
the most eloquent of modern orators, an 
endless array of officials state and national, 
and the giants of religion and iiterature. 
Reminiscenses of the war have been recall- 
ed by the presence of Generals Grant, Sheri- 
dan, Frémont, Hancock, McClellan, Butler, 
Hawley, Banks and Doubleday; of illus- 
trious American statesmen and orators, we 
have had Thomas IF. Bayard, James G. 





Blaine, Allen G. Thurman, John Sherman, 


William M. Evarts, Carl Schurz, Emory A. 

Storrs, Levi P. Morton, Eugene Hale, and 
others. State and national interests have 
found representation in the presence of Pres- 
ident Arthur, Governor Cleveland, and Gov- 
ernors Abbett of New Jersey, Hoadly of Ohio, 
Patterson of Pennsylvania, and St. John 
of Kansas. Religion, education and liter- 
ature, have been represented by Doctor New- 
man Hall, John B. Gough, Doctor Barnardo, 
Dwight L. Moody, Ira D. Sankey, President 
Noah Porter, Dr. Theodore D. Woolsey, 

George William Curtis, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and Julian Hawthorne. Surely, 
seldom, if ever before, has Brooklyn received 
and entertained so large a company of illus- 
trious visitors, and never has it, in the re- 
ceptions tendered to this galaxy of eminent 
men, proven itself the more worthy of its 
name as the “most hospitable city of Am- 
erica.” 

The recent refusal of the municipal au- 
thorities of Brooklyn to permit a ‘‘ glove- 
fight,” between two notorious roughsin one 
of our public halls, was an action which re- 
flects the highest credit upon the character 
of the men who hold the reins of our city 
government. For a number of years such 
brutal performances have been allowed to go 
on in New York City without serious molest- 
ation. At last, the law has interfered, and 
during the past month the newspapers have 
been filled, and we may say here quite un- 
necessarily so, with the details of the exam- 
ination of two of these fistic loafers, too il- 
literate and stupid to enter into any respect- 
able business. Upon examination, it was 
found that the commercial pursuits of both 
of these rowdies were the keeping of disre- 


putable beer-saloons, the resorts of ‘‘gentle- | 
men of the glove,” or, in other words, the | 


lowest class of ruffians. The recent indict- 
ment in New York of two of these animals 
may possibly result in a trial whose pre- 
cedents will be effective in future cases of 
‘‘sporting matches.” That such a result 


may be obtained, all persons of intelligence 


and decency will sincerely hope. Thus far, 
these exhibitions of brutal strength have 
been prevented in Brooklyn, and the recent 
refusal has again demonstrated that such 
performances will not be tolerated within 
our city limits, New York, however, is so 
easily accessible that these performances 
when given there tend to draw many of our 
young men, and, be it said to their shame 
and disgrace, many of Brooklyn’s city of- 
ficials who lend the force oj- their presence 
to exhibitions in other cities which 2te re- 
pudiated in their own. We are grateful tc? 
the step which the law has taken in New 
York, and only hope that its result may be 
such as will hereafter prevent these ruffianly 
exhibitions, which in their nature, are only 
a trifle better than those in the worst days of 





ancient Rome. 
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Britawnia. 


[REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE. } 
London, November 18, 1884. 

Twenty-five years ago a ragged boy, tired 
and exhausted from a hard day’s labor, at 
ten o’clock in the evening, ran-up to the box 
office of the Princess Theatre, and deposited 
a sixpence, whereby he was allowed admis- 
sion to a rear seat in one of the galleries. 
The great Charles Kean was presenting his 
powerful delineation of ‘‘ Hamlet” upon 
the boards of the theatre, and though vast 
was his audience, the tragedian had no keener 
critic nor more attentive listener than the 
young boy who had deprived himself of all 
bodily sustenance during the day that he 
might attend the theatre in the evening 
at the close of his day’s work. As the 
eurtain fell upon the last act of the great 
tragedy, the boy sat still and unmoved in his 
seat, undisturbed by the exit of the audience. 
The acting of Kean had left a deep impres- 
sion upon the mind of the ragged urchin, 
his ambition was fired to imitate the per- 
formance which he had witnessed. But he 
was poor, wretchedly poor in fact, friendless, 
and to whom in a great city like London, 
can a boy under those deplorable circum- 
stances, look for the development of dramatic 
ability ? The boy had cast his last sixpence 
upon the waters, and has it returned to him ? 
Has he seen the realization of his vow made 
that evening at the Princess Theatre, that 
some day he would play ‘‘ Hamlet” as 
manager of that self-same theatre? To-day 
all England, and I may say America as well, 
is ringing with the praise of this self-same 
boy, and who will deny Mr. Wilson Barrett 
the laurels he has so well earned, and of 
which he is so thoroughly deserved ? What 
actor of our present day, in a revival of the 
thrice-told tale of ‘‘ Hamlet” has secured 
such a wide-spread interest, and been the 
recipient of hke honors? He is to-day 
the dramatic lion of England, and his name 
is upon the lips of every man and woman. 
Of Mr. Barrett’s production, which it was 
my pleasure to witness the other evening, so 
much has already been written that anything 
from my pen would be mere reiteration. 
Sufficient is it to say that it was a masterly 
and striking performance, a representation 
of ‘‘Hamlet” at once distinctive and 
thoroughly enjoyable. Mr. Barrett’s per- 
formance left a great impression upon his 
audience asa dramatic action full of pictures- 
que interest, and nobly rendered. 

The Montefiore centennial, on the 24th of 
last month, was an auspicious event in Eng- 
land, not, as some may suppose, exclusively 
among the Jews, but celebrated by all creeds 
of people. Special services were held in 
every synagogue in London, and banquets 
and social rejoicings were the order of the 
day. The most impressive service of the day, 
I think, was held in the beautiful old Queen 
Anne synagogue in Bevis Marks, the chief 
place of ‘Worship of the Sephardim congrega- 
tion, Not only the interior of the synagogiie, 
hit the approaches were handsomely and 
profusely decked with flowers and_ floral 
devices, the exterior decorations affording 
pleasure to the thousands who had_ been 
unable to gainadmittance into the building. 
The congregation was composed of the most 
representative people of London, chief 
among whom was the Lord Mayor and several 
other dignitaries. The music was the grand- 





est it has ever been my good fortune to listen 
to, while the singing was superb, M. de 
Soria, one of the finest vocalists of the day, 
and well-known here in the metropolitan 
salons, coming especially from Bordeaux to 
aid in the vocal entertainment. Last Thurs- 
day afternoon, by special invitation of a 
mutual friend, I paid a visit to the old cen- 
tenarian and philanthropist. We found Sir 
Montefoire reclining in an easy chair in his 
handsome and comfortable home, present- 
ing the very picture of excellent health 
and good spirits. I received a cordial wel- 
come from the old man, and a grasp of the 
hand which in its firmness and heartiness 
could easily have been mistaken for that 
of a man thirty years younger. I shall not 
trouble your readers with a pen description 
of the venerabie philanthropist for his fami- 
liar face has doubtless been portrayed to you 
scores of times in the pictorial prints. Sir 
Moses is as hale and hearty as he was ten 
years ago, and possesses every faculty as 
acutely as ever. He is very fond of con- 
versation, and kindness beams from his eyes 
as he converses. His very manner impresses 
you that you are in the presence of an extra- 
ordinary man, and his sentiments indicate 
the strong love he cherishes for his fellow- 
beings. Exceedingly modest, any reference 
to his noble work seems to oppress him, and 
when approached concerning his benefactions 
he turns the subject as quickly as possible, 
and endeavors in every way to avoid any 
reference to his life work. When in the 
middle of our conversation, he learned that 
I was an American, he immediately rose and 
extended his hand, saying, ‘‘If that is so, 
I must shake you by the hand once more.” 
‘““Whenever I meet an American,” con- 
tinued Sir Moses, ‘“‘and I am happy to say 
that many find their way to my home here, 
I always feel that I must say something to 
him expressive of the warm admiration I 
feel for his great land and its people.” 
When I mentioned to him the reverence and 
respect in which he was held by all Amer- 
icans, irrespective of religion or class, he 
seemed deeply touched, and I learned after- 
wards that on the day of his centennial he 
received upwards of four hundred congratu- 
latory letters and telegrams from friends and 
strangers in America, all of which the old 
man has had bound in volumes and stored 
away. We remained with the great Jewish 
benefactor for more than an hour, and as 
we rose to leave, he once more took me by 
the hand and, with tears in his eyes, said 
he could never forget the kind words which 
had come to him across the sea, and added, 
‘*T shall never be able to take all these kind 
friends by the hand, but tell them for me in 
your next message, that I thank them warmly 
and sincerely, and send them in return for 
the kind words they have expressed for me, 
my earnest wishes for a delightful Christmas 
time, and the happiest of all New Years.” 
And so I left the home of one of the noblest 
and oldest of men. 


At present London is busy preparing for 
the approaching holidays, and the season of 
festivities promises to be the liveliest we have 
had for some years past. ‘The shelves of the 
book-stores are crowded with the best holi- 
day literature, and the interchange of maga- 
zines between this country and America larger 
than ever before. While England has sent 
supplies of its best books and periodicals to 
the American market, the supplies from your 
great publishing houses has been equally large 
and representative. OXFORD. 





Anecdotal. 


“Gut of *** anecdotes, fragments of stories ***, we do save 
ana recover somewhat from the deluge of time.”’—LordjBacon. j 


Charles Sumner once showed toa friend 
an ‘‘ Album Amicorum,” such as were kept 
by European scholars at the revival of learn- 
ing, in which to receive the autographs fof 
their brother scholars throughout Europe. 
The one in the possession of Sumner contain- 
ed some lines in the hand writing of John 
Milton, they consisted of his name, the two 
last lines of Comus ; 


Or, if virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

and the Latin line, slightly modified thus— 
““Celum, non animam, muto,cum trans mare 
curro. Sumner said he had always cherished 
a high admiration for Milton owing to an in- 
cident that happened soon after his injury. 
He was much discouraged one day and thought 
he should never be able to resume his seat in 
the Senate. But taking up a volume of 
Milton, his eye ell on Milton’s sonnet on his 
blindness, and it encouraged Sumner asif Mil- 
ton were himself speaking to him from anoth- 
er world : 
What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

The conscience friend, to have lost them, overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 


It is related of Doctor Newman Hall, that 
becoming greatly excited over some criticisms 
passed upon an article which he had written, 
he sat down and wrote a very sarcastic and 
bitter reply, which he carried to the cele- 
brated Doctor Binney for suggestions and 
approval. Dr. Hall read the document to 
his friend, and whenever he came to any 
passage which happened to be particularly 
bitter, he rubbed it in with an emphasis 
that would make even a mummy squeal. 
When he had finished reading, he said to 
Dr. Binney: “ Well, what do you think 
of that?” ‘‘ Oh,” was the cautious reply, 
“‘T think it is remarkably well written, but 
has extremely sharp and bitter things in it. 
Have you fixed up atitle forit yet ?” ‘No, 
I have not,” replied Doctor Hall ; ‘‘ perhaps 
you can assist me?” Then Doctor Binney 
said, slowly and deliberately : ‘‘ This would 
be a capital title: ‘Go to the Devil,’ by the 
author of ‘Come toJesus.’” The philippic 
found the fireplace. 


Edward Everett used to relate a curious 
anecdote of the time when he was American 
minister at London. He was introduced 
one day to an Eastern prince, who greeted 
him with a degree of enthusiasm that was 
altogether unusual and unexpected. The 
prince launched into eulogium of the United 
States, and expressed a particular gratitude 
for the great benefit conferred upon the 
Kast Indies by Mr. Everett’s native State, 
Massachusetts. The American minister, who 
was a good deal puzzled by this effusion, 
ventured at length to ask the prince what 
special benefit Massachusetts had conferred 
upon the East Indies, wondering whether it 
was the missionaries, or the common school 
system, or Daniel Webster’s Bunker Hill 
oration. ‘‘I refer,” said the prince, “‘ to the 
great quantity of excellent ice which comes 
to us from Boston.” Mr. Everett bowed 
with his usual politeness, but was much 
amused at the excessive gratitude of the 
prince for the service named. The great 
orator never related this incident but amid 


the greatest laughter. 
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Salmaguaai. 
“In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one 
thing with other things put together .”’--Littleton. 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 





The Christmas-time draws on apace ; 

The happy crowds go up and down ; 

There’s joy and hope in all the town ; 

And in each little maiden’s face 

A look of expectation sweet, 

That comes of musing oft and long 

On what that day of gift and song 

Shall bring to her as offering meet. 

But I will sit alone and dream 

Of Him who gave the day its name ; 

And think of all His wondrous fame, 

And if to Him it strange doth seem, 

That in these happy, careless ways, 

As often as the years come round, 

We mark with light, and joyful sound, 

His advent and His toilsome days. 

And deeper still my thoughts shall go, 

And ponder if He hears above, 

’*Mid all the heavenly peace and love, 

Our weary talking to and fro ; 

Our asking how it all began, 

And what the secret of His power, 

That since He came, until His hour, 

The world has said, “ Behold the man!” 

Behold the man ! Behold the God! 

Ah, which to say, and hew, and why ! 

In vain our tangled reasons try 

The path so many feet have trod. 

O Man of sorrows, Man of joy! 

Of joy for all Thy strife and scars,— 

Whereso Thou art among the stars, 

In peace that nothing can destroy. 

Though we our voices may not blend 

With that hoarse chant the centuries raise 

Yet is it not a sweeter praise 

To say, ‘‘Our Brother and our Friend ?” 

And if beyond this verge of time 

We know Thee better as Thou art, 

Wilt Thou not clasp us heart to heart, 

As fill our ears the heavenly chime ? 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. 

ee 


GABRIEL AND THE BULLFINCHES. 





{From the Norwegian of Henrik Wergeland.] 





‘* Fire ! fire in the Camp of the Roses!” 
was the sudden cry that one night filled the 
Garden of Eden, which, since Adam and 
Eve had been driven out, had been left to 
the care of wild nature, in which all kinds 
of mischievous beings had their sports. The 
worst of these were the night-butterflies, 
and it was they who raised constant cries of 
alarm. 

They were longing for night, in order to 
swarm about in the garden, and, therefore, 
it appeared to them as if the sunset always 
tarried too long over a small hill crowned 
with the loviest of roses. Why did it not 
play as beautifully on the eldercopse where 
it grew dusk early in the evening? The 
evening-sky must be fond of the roses. 
Under the cedars and chestnut trees it was 
night, while the hill called the Camp of the 
Roses—because these, as it were, from there 
ruled the suojacent beds of flowers—seemed 
to be in flames. 

The birds which had been singing all day, 
but now were at rest, were to be the victims 
of some trick; in short, the night-butter- 
flies were bent on mischief, merely because 
they considered themselves cheated out of 
an hour of the night. Tired of waiting any 
longer for the setting of the sun, all of a 
sudden thousands of them flew up with the 
cry : ‘Fire! fire in the Camp of the Roses !” 
some of them adding: ‘‘ Look! look! the 
crowfoot has set them on fire!” 

The reason for this was that since Adam 
and Eve had been expelled from Eden it 





seemed indeed as if all the weeds in the 
garden had united in order to turn it into a 
perfect wilderness. In great masses all sorts 
of vines, parasitical plants, and the like, had 
pressed forward and surrounded the beds of 
precious flowers which Eve had laid out. 
Audaciously the brimstone-colored henbane 
blew its narcotic breath on the pure lilies ; 
impertinent crane billsdived into the honey- 
cups of the violets, and drained them ; the 
bindweed threw out caltrops, as it were, 
among the hyacinths, but, above all, the 
poisonous, stinging crowfoot seemed to be 
the one who would predominate. It had 
assumed the ostentatious name of ‘‘Suneye ” ; 
its slender, branchy stems shot forth every- 
where, and now it was to have the reputation 
of having set the beautiful red and white 
roses on fire. 

Thousands of night-butterflies, all at one 
time, flew in among the trees, with the silly 
but startling cry of fire, and when the birds 
opened their sleepy eyes, at first it seemed 
to them asif the rosehill really stood in 
flames. Nor did the Angel Gabriel diminish 
the dazzling light which fell on it, by now 
and then swinging his flaming sword. 

But most frightened of all was a pair of 
bullfinches who, with their beaks under 
their wings and standing on one leg, had 
been fast asleep in one of the neighboring 
chestnut trees. They were not as clever as 
the siskin, the linnet, and many other birds 
with better heads, who soon perceived that 
it was only a false alarm, and went to rest 
again. 

The bullfinches were indeed the simplest 
of all birds, and, therefore, on every occasion 
they were made the victims of all kinds of 
jokes; moreover, the first pair came from 
the Creator’s hand as gray as sparrows, or as 
the clay of which they were molded. 

**Do you see, Pipelipipipah ?” asked he, 
blinking. ‘‘The rosehill is in flames! O 
come! We must help putting out the fire !” 

‘No, indeed !” replied she. ‘‘ Why should 
we singe our feathers? They are miserable 
enough as they are.” 

‘*But in one of those rosetrees we were 
hatched. They are our fatherland ; so, even 
if it should cost our lives 

And at once the noble, grateful little bull- 
finch flew off, brave, like asoldier who rushes 
to the field of battle. All the birds roared 
with laughter. The night-butterflies fol- 
lowed him and cried: “‘ Don’t burn your- 
self, bully bullfinch! Don’t burn yourself!” 

The little hero was soon lost among the 
roses. When he reappeared a tear of indig- 
nation sparkled in his eye, and a drop of 
blood gleamed on his gray breast which he 
had wounded on athorn. He felt as if he 
were about to die with shame and sorrow. 
Then a whisper ran through the wood. It 
was Gabriel, the mighty Prince of the Angels, 
who descended on the rosehill. 

‘Thou kind and grateful being,” he said, 
‘‘who wouldst sacrifice thy life for the tree 
in whose shelter thou wast reared, know 
thou that God, who takes the will for the 
deed, wills that henceforth that gray breast 
of thine shall wear ihe scarlet of this drop 
of thy faithful blood; and thou shalt be- 
come one of the fairest birds of the forest, 
even like a rose upon its branches.” And 
with these words the Angel smeared the 
blood drop over the breast of the bird and 
dipped it, as if to confirm the act, in the 
dew of the loviest of the roses. 

** Thou hast wept,” Gabriel added, seeing 
the tears ; *‘ thy eye shall retain this lustre.” 








And since then no bird has had eyes so 
bright as the bullfinch. 

“* But Pipelipipipah?” the builfinch asked. 

** Because thou didst not forget her, thou 
good little bird,” said the Angel, ‘‘ choose 
now which of these colors thou wouldst wear, 
and they shall be granted thee!” And the 
Angel pointed to a bed of beautiful flowers. 

But the modest little bullfinch thought 
this would be asking too much. At last, 
however, he chose the hue of the violet for 
his beam feathers and that of the lily for 
two broad bands around his body. 

** And Pipelipipipah ?” 

**Shall remain gray as she is,” said the 
Angel half angrily. 

And thus there are gray and red builfinches., 

Pipelpipipah was much surprised when, 
like a peasant lad who has bee. knighted 
for bravery on the battle field, her mate 
returned in all his splendor. 
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THE MISTLETOE. 





Swiftly time is onward stealing, 
Christmas revelries revealing, 

And the mistletoe is showing 

Pearls more precious than are glowing 
In the depths of Persian waters ; 
For old England's blooming daughters, 
Blushing, slyly smiling, know 

Magic lies in mistletoe. 

Many a secret sweet reposes 
Underneath the moss-veiled roses ; 
But the mistletoe hath folden 

Hearts within its branches olden, 
And no plant so sweet as this is, 
With its wealth of Christmas kisses ; 
Youth and maiden come to know 
Magic lies in mistletoe. 

Many a Christmas coming, going, 
With its festal joys o’erflowing, 

Sees the mistletoe still reigning, 

And its subjects soft enchaining ; 
Many asad heart making lighter, 
Many a merry one the brighter, 
Through the magic that men know 
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Lies in white-gemmed mistletoe. i 
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BISHOP ROBERTS AND THE YOUNG 
PREACHER. : 

Bishop Roberts on returning from the | 
Far West, on one occasion, after presiding © 
at a General Conference, applied at the house | 
of a Methodist family to which he had been | 
recommended for entertainment. He was 7 


plainly attired, and dusty and weary. 

The family, taking him to be a rustic 
traveler, permitted him to put up and feed 
his horse, and take a seat in the sitting-room. 
Supper was over, and no one took the trouble 
to inquire if he had taken any on the way. 





The preacher of the circuit was stopping at | 


the same house,—he was young, frivolous 
and foppish, and spent the evening in gay 
conversation with the daughters of the 
family, alluding occasionally and contempt- 
uously to the “old man,” who sat silently in 
acorner. The good Methodist Bishop, after 
sitting a long time, with no other attention 
than these allusions, respectfully requested 
to be shown to bed. The chamber was over 
the sitting-room, and while upon his knees 
praying with paternal feeling for the faith- 
less young preacher, hé still heard the gay 
jest and rude laugh. At last the family 
retired without domestic worship. The young 
preacher slept in the same room with the 
Bishop. He laid down without prayer. 
“Well, old man,” said he, as he got into 
bed, ‘‘are you asleep yet ?” 

**T am not, sir,” replied the Bishop. 
*¢ Where have you come from ?” 

‘* From east of the mountains.” 
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‘‘From east of the mountains, aye, what 
place ?” queried the young minister. 

“«¢‘ Baltimore, sir.” 

‘‘ Baltimore, aye, the seat of our General 
Conference, did you hear anything about it ? 
We expect a very distinguished personage 
to stop here on his way home—Bishop 
Roberts.” 

“Yes, sir ;” replied the Bishop, humbly, 
<*it ended before I left.” 

‘Did you ever see Bishop Roberts ? ” 

‘Yes, sir, often; we left Baltimore to- 
gether.” 

‘You left Baltimore in company with 
Bishop Roberts ?” 

‘Vos, ain,” 

«« What’s your name, my old friend 

“Roberts! sir,” replied the Bishop 
quietly, looking the young man square in 
the face. 

“Roberts! Roberts! Excuse me, sir, are 
you related to the Bishop ? ” 
~ «They usually call me Bishop Roberts, 
sir,” responded the head of the Methodist 
Church, modestly. 

‘‘Bishop Roberts! Bishop Roberts! are 
you Bishop Roberts, sir?” exclaimed the 
astonished young preacher, leaping out of 
bed, and trembling with agitation. 

Embarrassed and confounded, he implored 
the great Bishop’s forgiveness, insisted upon 
calling up the entire family, and was willing 
to do anything to redeem himself. The 
Bishop gave him an affectionate admonition, 
which he promised with tears never to forget ; 
acknowledging, at the same time, that he 
had back-slidden in heart, and deeply lament- 
ing his folly and spiritual declension. ‘The 
venerable and compassionate man knew the 
frivolity of youth; he gave him much pater- 
nal advice, and prayed with him long and 
earnestly. He would not allow the family 
to be called, though he had eaten nothing 
since breakfast. The next morning, after 
praying again with the spirit-broken young 
preacher, he left before the family had risen, 
that he might save them a mortifying ex- 
planation. The circumstance was a salutary 
lesson t: the young itinerant. At the next 
session of the Baltimore Conference, he 
called upon the Bishop, a renewed man; he 
wept again as he acknowledged his error, 
and become a useful and eminent minister. 
Bishop Roberts often alluded to the incident, 
but, through a commendable kindness, would 
never during the remainder of his life reveal 
the name of the young minister—though 
frequently requested to do so. 
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AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKING, 


An Old Christmas Carol. 
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999 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing : 
‘This night shall be the birthnight 
Of Christ the Heaw’nly King: 
His birth-bed shall be neither 
In house nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in the oxen’s stall.” 
As Joseph was a-walking, 
~ Phus did the angel sing ; 
+ ~ And Mary’s Son at nudiigit > 
Was born to be our king ! 
‘He neither shall be rocked 
In silver or in gold, 
But in the wooden manger 
That lieth on the mould; 
He neither shall be clothed 
In purple or in pall, 
But in the fair white linen 
That usen babies all.” 
As Joseph was a-walking, 
Tius did the angel sing ; 


THE 





And Mary’s Son at midnight 
Was born to be our king ! 


‘* He neither shall be washen 
With white wine nor with red, 
But with fair spring water 
That on you shall be shed. 
Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year, 
And light you up your candles, 
For His star shineth near.” 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
Thus did the angel sing ; 
And Mary’s Son at midnight 
Was born to be our King. 


——e @ o—___—__ 


AGNES AND THE BLUE MOUSE. 





[From Mrs. Harrison’s Fairy Book. } 


Once there lived a poor girl whose wicked 
aunt treated her very cruelly. One morning, 
the aunt set out for a day of shopping and 
visiting to the neighboring town, after whip- 
ping her neice soundly (as she was in the 
habit of doing for exercise, every morning), 
and shutting up the poor girlin the garret, 
where a barrel of white sand had been spilt 
upon the floor. 

** Pick up every grain of this sand before 
bedtime, or I will imprison you in the dark 
closet for a week,” said the aunt as she went 
away. 

The poor child cried so that she 
could not see the tiny particles ; and as she 
sat, erying and picking up what she could 
feel, she heard a little scratching under the 
lid of the old wedding-chest in the corner. 
Presently, a pretty blue mouse with topaz 
eyes ran down the side of the chest, and 
came up to her. Now, if there was anything 
poor Agnes feared more than death, it was « 
mouse. ‘The very sight of one had always 
made her shudder and scream and clutch at 
her petticoats, and climb up on chairs or 
tables or anything convenient. 

So when she saw her visitor she gave a cry 
of terror, and climbed nimbly up to the top 
of a broken chest of drawers in the corner of 
the garret. 

‘Don’t mind me,” said the mouse, politely. 

“I deg your pardon, but I’m so awfully 
afraid of you,” said Agnes, shuddering to her 
toes. ‘I think I could endure you if it were 
not for your horrid tail! But you really 
make me creep all over, don’t you see ?” 

“If you would only take that apron off 
your head, and exercise a little self-control,” 
said the mouse, with a shade of impatience 
in its manner, ‘“‘you would soon see that Iam 
a very superior kind of a mouse. Come, 
Miss Agnes, I have watched you very often 
at your work here, and I have a great desire 
to be of service to you. But there is 
really no talking reason to a person hunched 
up on top of a chest of drawers with a pink 
apron over her head ; is there now ?” 

Agnes, hearing the mouse talk so pleasant- 
ly, madea desperate effort to come down from 
her perch and converse with the little crea- 
ture. After a while the blue mouse’s elo- 
quence proved sufficient to induce her to 
follow it near a crack in the wall, and to peep 
between the boards, as directed. 

There she saw a secret room, full of beau- 
tiful things—clothes and jewels—scattered 
on the floor. 

‘All these shall be yours, fair Agnes,” 
said the mouse, “‘if you will carry me in your 
pocket foraday.” 

Agnes trembled with horror so that she 
could hardly bring herself to say : 

“Thank you kindly, good Mr. Blue Mouse, 
but I hardly need anything new in the way of 
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clothes, going out as little as Ido. O-o-h!” 
she exclaimed, catching her breath, as the 
mouse seemed to scuttle toward her. 

“Do not fear! I am entirely too proud to 
obtrude my company where it is so little de- 
sired. Farewell, Miss Agnes; I leave you. 
But before I go, allow me to arrange this 
little difficulty for you.” 

The gallant little mouse whisked his tail 
(that hateful tail !), twice over the pile of 
sand, and at once, every grain of the shining 
heap, and all that lay scattered over the. 
garret floor, flew back into the barrel. 

“Thank you, kind Mr. Blue Mouse,” cried 
the grateful Agnes ; but no answer came. 
Her benefactor was nowhere to be seen. She 
looked in vain for the crack in the wall he 
had led her to ; it was no longer in view. 

When the wicked aunt found that Agnes 
had completed her task, she flew into a vio- 
lent rage, and determined to rid herself for- 
ever of the girl. So, taking her again into 
the garret, she bound her hand-and-foot, tied 
a handkerchief across her mouth to still her 
cries, and, opening the old wedding-chest 
in the corner, thrust poor Agnes bodily into 
it, closing the lid with a vicious bang, and 
locking it with the great iron key. 

‘Lie there till doomsday, you tiresome 
thing!” said the wicked aunt, going down- 
stairs to eat her supper. 

Poor Agnes thought she must soon die of 
suffocation, but just then she heard a scratch- 
ing noise ; four little feet scuttled over her 
face, and a long smooth tail whisked by her 
ear. 

“Ugh!” groaned poor Agnes. 
mouse shut up here with me! 
didn’t she kill me, outright ?” 

Then little teeth began gnawing at her 
bandages and at the ropes that bound her, 
and in a few moments she was free. 

“T am here, Miss Agnes; though, indeed, 
I won’t touch you again !” said the familiar 
voice of the Blue Mouse. ‘‘But if you would 
only trust me, and carry me in your pocket, 
how much I could do for you !” 

At last Agnes consented to grant his wish 
and, trembling in every limb, she let the 
mouse run into her pocket. Without a 
moment’s delay, the bottom of the chest gave 
way, and Agnes felt herself sinking,sinking. 
When she recovered her wits, which in that 
moment of terror seemed fairly to forsake 
her, there she was in a beautiful garden, 
filled with ladies and gentlemen walking two 
and two in a grand possession along a bowery 
path strewn with roses and carnations. 
Fountains played in the sunshine, birds sang 
on the boughs. It was a scene so gay and 
beautiful, that Agnes clapped her hands for 
joy 
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Oh! why 


‘How happy I am here !” she cried. 

«And happy you shall always be here,” 
said a voice behind her. 

Agnes, turning, saw a young gentleman 
dressed in a blue court costume with topaz 
buttons, and wearing in his cap a long 
smooth plume of blue, caught by a brilliant 
brooch of the same gems. 

He explained to her that he was none other 
than the mouse she had so much feared. 
Condemned from childhood to remain a 
mouse until some fair maiden should, of her 
own free will, allow him to run into her 
pocket, the unfortunate prince had only now 
been released from his long imprisonment. 

Agnes, shedding tears of penitence over 
the blindness of her former prejudice, be- 
stowed her hand upon the prince, and was 
happy evermore. 
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The Cream 
of the Magazines. 


“The well whip'd cream.” —Pope. 


[The pressure upon our Literary Department being 
sO great this issue owing to the special review of 
holiday books, the usual notices of the month’s mag- 
azines have been omitted. We present below, how- 
ever, a few of the choicest extracts from the December 
periodicals, all of which come to us freighted with 
the best and most interesting literature. ] 


HUNTING THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


In the waning light of the afternoon and 
evening an unsuccessful stalk was tried, for 
the wind was unfavorable, and the game had 
probably seen us. So no wonder that long 
before we had climbed the knife-back ridge, 
which on reaching it was found to be broad- 
er than it appeared from below, our quarry 
had vanished. The whole ground, however, 

yas tracked up by the sharp and unmistak- 
able impressions of their hoofs, while long, 
tangled masses of the woolly hair of their 
winter coat, which they evidently were just 
then shedding, festooned the rocks, against 
which the animals were apparently in the 
habit of rubbing themselves. From these 
and other signs we conjectured that the 
giddy ridge we were standing on, with tre- 
mendously deep, sheer precipices falling off 
on both sides, was a favorite resort of our 
game. And so it proved to be, for nowhere 
else were they so frequently to be seen as on 
precisely such ridges, the very highest point 
of the whole chain. 

To me this mysterious animal was par- 
ticularly attractiveas being the North Amer- 
ican representative of my favorite game in 
the Old World, the chamois, on the tracks 
of which I have spent a goodly portion of 
my leisure for the last fifteen years; and 
much as the two animals, belonging as they 
do to perfectly distinct species, differ from 
each other, there is yet about their chase ¢ 
striking resemblance, while many of the 
most memorable details of their surround- 
ings are almost identical. For the next 
few days my comrades saw little of me; and 
when after dusk I did return to camp, 
hungry and fagged by twelve or fourteen 
hours’ rock-climbing of the stiffest nature, 
the morrow’s early stalk made me seek my 
cozy sleeping-bag at an early hour. Our 
party got, all told, fifteen of these rare ani- 
mals, of which nine fell to my rifle. 

In the Bitter Root Mountains stalking, or 
still-hunting, is about as difficult as it can 
be; for the slopes, where they are not actual 
precipices, are coveregl with masses of debris, 
loose slabs, and bowlders, with the sharpest 
corners and edges imaginable. On _ this 
ground it is nearly impossible to approach 
game noiselessly. Let you be never so care- 
ful and circumspect, using knees, toes, and 
fingers-in the most approved fashion, you 
cannot proceed very far before a slab, poised 
in a secure-looking position, will rattle away 
from under you, and in nine cases out of 
ten start a miniature avalanche of stones, 
awakening the echoes among the impending 
cliffs. I have found, however, that so used 
do the denizens of these rocky wastes get to 
such noises, from their own inability of 
moving .over these slopes without starting 
rocks, that, so long as they do not see or 
wind you, they will not be alarmed. The 








antelope-goat is a singularly fearless animal, 
while its innate curiosity will lead it to brave 
dangers from which most other wild animals 
will flee.—December Century. 
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MORNING ON THE HUDSON. 





The morning air was chill, and the river 
flowed gray and sullen between its sombre 
walls. Night still lingered in the valleys 
and in the deep ravines that seam the hill- 
sides; and the bald heads of the Highlands 
were still enveloped in misty nightcaps when 
the first signs of life began to appear on the 
tow. Unkempt men stretched and yawned 
at the openings that led down into the close 
little cabins, sickly flames were extinguished 
in the blackened signal lanterns, and un- 
certain puffs of smoke frum the galley fires 
gave faint promise of breakfast. As the ‘‘ca- 
naller” added his to the group of frowsey 
heads appearing from the several companion- 
ways, the canoeist, still wrapped in his 
blankets, sat up, gazed about him and listen- 
ed. The regular throb of the steamer was 
nearly drowned by the fioods of melody that 
came bubbling from the throats of hundreds 
of little feathered highlanders. It was the 
grand opening chorous, an ecstasy of music 
over the birth of aday. For a moment the 
thrills and warblings were hushed by the 
thunder-roll of the sunrise gun at West 
Point. It was hurled back and forth from 
one mountain giant to another, until, faint 
and exhausted, its distant reverberations sank 
into silence. Then was echoed the cheery music 
of the bugles, and the noisy reveille of the 
drums. Then a sunbeam kissed the gloomy 
brow of Dunderberg, glanced across the 
river to Anthony’s Nose, flashed back among 
the shadows still lurking about Bear Hill, 
and at last slipped down into the river to 
give it a morning kiss, and change its sullen 
gray into a glory of blue and gold.—Airk 
Munroe in Outing. 


tee 


BIRDS AT PLAY. 


To one who has watched birds it is plain 
that they are fond of play. <A bit of string 
will often amuse one for a long time : he will 
jump sideways and drag it about in a very 
droll way, beat it on the floor, fly away with 
it, and in other ways enjoy it. A marble, 
or anything that rolls, will sometimes 
answer the same purpose. A mocking-bird 
delighted in a grass stalk with the seeds on. 
He would grasp it in the middle, hop all 
about his cage, lay it carefully down in one 
place, leave it, and then return and take it 
up again. He would entertain himself a 
half hour at a time in this manner. A cat- 
bird was particularly pleased with a hand- 
kerchief. If one fell to the floor he was 
after it in an instant, jerking it over the 
carpet and enjoying himself greatly. An- 
other bird made himself happy by swinging 
on a spring perch, jumping back and forth, 
and seeming to like the motion. ‘The desire 
for amusement is also shown by a habit 
of throwing things down to see them drop. 
Several birds have liked to throw pins from 
the cushion, and look over to observe the 
fall ; and a cat-bird never came near a spool 
without pushing it over, rolling it to the 
edge of the desk or table, and noticing the 
result with interest. This is true not only 
of birds in a house, which may be supposed 
specially in need of something to pass away 





the hours, but I have seen sparrows amuse 
themselves in the same way, throwing small 
objects—leaf stems, | think—from a roof, 
and looking over to see them flutter to the 
ground. 

One bird diverted himself after the manner 
of a ‘‘sportsman ” hunting a fox, by chasing 
smaller birds from one side of a room to the 
other, and the more frightened he could 
make them, the more he exulted in the 
“sport.” He would also run the length of 
a cornice in a panic stricken way, as though 
suddenly gone mad, stop short at the last 
inch, turn instantly, and repeat the perform- 
ance, and he would keep it up for an hour. 
The fun of another, a gold-finch, consisted 
in turning ‘‘ back summersets.” He would 
hang, head downward, from the roof of his 
cage, walk about in that position, using his 
bill to help, like a parrot, and at last give a 
backward spring, turn completely over, and 
land on the floor of the cage. His cage mate 
did not approve of this sort of frolic, and 
after mildly expressing his opinions once or 
twice he put an end to the gymnastics by a 
sharp reproof, accompanied by a twitch of 
one of the offender’s feathers.— November 
Atlantic. 
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AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS. 





The autumn of the vear is a reflective 
time, like the autumn of life. It is a season 
for counting up—not the casting up of com- 
merce, the striking of averages, and the 
carrying forward of balances, but the harvest 
of a quiet eye, the blind man’s holiday of 
the closing year. He who loves the seasons 
loves nature, and the love of nature is part 
of that natural religion which is implanted 
and inherent. Autumn, indeed, is not the 
only division of the year which gives us 
material for reflection. The seasons are full 
of suggestion to those who can read the 
lessons of earth and sky. The frosts of 
winter, the buds of spring, the perfumed 
breezes of summer, are each as morally edu- 
cative as the greys of autumn. Philip IV 
of Spain, who impiously said that had he 
been consulted at the Creation, he could have 
suggested several improvements, would have 
been puzzled to invent a fifth season, or to 
endow the existing ones with a fresh charm. 

The feeling which causes people to dislike 
autumn is akin to that which makes us fear- 
fulof death. <‘‘I detest autumn ; everything 
is so cold and damp,” we say and we gather 
our cloaks about us with a shiver. Death is 
dreaded as much because it is the end of 
things as because we know not that which 
follows it. The falling of the leaves be- 
tokens the end of the year’s joyousness. 
The rosy cheek pales, and the smile dies 
away. Yet, although the seasons have a 
general likeness, the separate days which are 
their units show infinite diversity. The 
days follow each other, and resemble not. 
No two days are ever exactly alike, even as 
there is some.difference between the most 
similar faces. It is probable—albeit !t, 18 
one of those things which can never be 
demonstrated—that 
exactly similiar days. The clouds have a 
different hue, or they lie lower, or the wind 
has veered a point. How like is all this 
to the days of a man’s life! The parallel is 
so close, that it boots not to follow it furth- 
er.—Cassell’s Family Magazine for Decem- 
ber. 
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Old y avorites. 


“ Old poetry, but choicely good.’’—Izaak Walton. 


EPIPHANY. 





BY REGINALD HEBER. 





Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! 


Cold on His cradle the dewdrops are shining ; 
Low lies His head with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining— 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all. 


Say, shall we yield Him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom, and offerings divine— 
Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean! 
Myrrh from the forest, or gold from the mine. 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would His favor secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 


Dawn on our darkness, and lend us Thine aid! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is Jaid! 


aii 


CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 








BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





Heap on more wood !—the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite, 

Gave honor to the holy night: 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 
That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kiitle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the barons’ hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose; 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘‘ post and pair.” 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings uf salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide; 
The huge hall table’s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving-man; 


Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on high, 


Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and w here, the monster fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wassail round in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked; hard by 
Bet wee: age ¢. stood : and Christmas pie; 
Nor fi tiled old Se otland't vo vrodnce, 

“ “at such high tide, her savory goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in, 
And carols roared with blithesome din; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a hearty note, and strong, 
Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery; 
White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made; 
But, oh! what masquers richly dight 
Can boast of bosoms half so light! 
England was merry England, when 


Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

*fwas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 

’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year. 
v4 


| CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN ST. PETER'S. 
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Low on the marble floor I lie; 
I am alone; 
Though friendly voices whisper nigh, 
And foreign crowds are passing by, 
I am alone. 
Great hymns float through 
The shadowed aisles. I hear a slow 
Refrain, ‘‘Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


With tender joy all others thrill ; 
[have but tears; 
The false priests’ voices, high and shrill, 
Reiterate the ‘‘ Peace, good-will ;” 
I have but tears. 
I hear anew 
The nails and scourge, then come the low, 
Sad words, ‘‘Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do!” 


Close by my side the poor souls kneel; 
I turn away; 
Half-pitying looks at me they steal; 
They think, because I do not feel, 
I turn away. 
Ah! if they knew, 
How, following them where’er they go, 
I hear, ‘‘Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


Above the organs’ sweetest strains 
I hear the groans 
Of prisoners, who lie in chains 
So near, and in such mortal pains, 
I hear the groans. 
But Christ walks through 
The dungeons of St. Angelo, 
And says, ‘‘Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


And now the music sinks to sighs; 
The lights grow dim: 
The Pastorellas’ melodies 
In lingering echoes float and rise; 
The lights grow dim; 
More clear and true, 
In this sweet silence, seem to flow 
The words, ‘‘Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


The dawn swings incense, silver gray; 
The night is past; 
Now comes, triumphant, God’s full day; 
No priest, no church can bar its way; 
The night is past; 
How, on this blue 
Of God’s great banner, blaze and glow 
The words, ‘‘Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do!” 
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CHRISTMAS EVE CHANT OF THE 
BRETON PEASANTS. 








BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 





Twas a dim, delicious night ; 

The earth, close wrapt in ermined white, 
Lay languid in the misty light. 

The circling spheres were all in tune, 
And in their midst the empress moon 
Was brightening to her highest noon, 

It was the night when Bethlehem’s star 
Guided the sages from afar ; 

It was the night when shepherds heard 
The reverent air by music stirred ; 

It was the night of old renown, 

When wondering angel-eyes looked down, 
To see Christ’s head, bare of its crown, 
Within the manger laid! 


There is a sound of thronging feet,— 
What youthful crowds are in the street ! 
They go out from the stifling town, 
They seek the white and lonely down 
They walk in silence till they find 

A spot where four roads straitly wind. 
Where four roads meet about a place 
Made sacred by the cross’ grace, 
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There men and maids, in separate file, 

Do range themselves, nor speak the while, 
Nor break the charm by gest, or smile, 
Till, sudden, breaks upon the ear 

A sound of singing, strong and clear. 
Thus chant the hardy Breton youths : 


‘What is new upon the earth ? 

What fresh wonder goeth forth, 

That its ways are full of pilgrims, 

And its dwellings full of mirth ? 

Sounds of gladness on the air! 

Happy faces everywhere ! 

Tell us, O ye silent virgins, 

Wherefore is: the night so fair ?’ 

Then silver-soft the ; girlish voices rise, 

And with the sweetness of their meek replies 

Upon the frosty air breathe melodies : 

‘*Lo! the sacred hour is near! 

What was darkened, now is clear. 
Christ is coming ! raise your voices, — 

Say farewell to ‘doubt and fear ! ” 


Resounding through the darkness, then, 
Peal the deep voices of the men, 
Who raise the solemn song again : 
‘* Why is all the world abroad, 
Raising midnight prayers to God, 
Till the censered air is heavy 

With its supplicating load ?” 

Then, clearer, purer, richer, rise 
The hidden maidens’ sweet replies, 
Like wonders out of mysteries : 

* Lo, the Prince of Peace is born ! 
Lo, on high the star of morn! 

And it shall not fade forever, 

Nor its brilliancy be shorn.” 

Then, in concord, perfect, sweet, 
Tones of youths and maidens meet ; 
And they gladly sing together, 
This auspicious hour to greet : 

‘* Sing to-night, for Christ is born ! 
Lo, on high the star of morn! 

And it shall not fade forever, 

Nor its brillianey be shorn. 

Sing ! deliverance from our woes, 
By the blood that overflows 

And renews the son of Adam,— 
He no longer burdened goes. 

Sing ! because it is His feast : 

Join the princes of the East, 

Bring Him gifts amid rejoicing— 
He will smile upon the least ! 

Sing ! while Christmas crowns ye weave ; 
On the cross a garland leave, 

Lo, the world’s one Virgin-mother 
Heals the hurt that came of Eve!” 


—~4-> 
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UNDER THE HOLLY-BOUGH. 








BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





Ye who have scorned each other, 

Or injured friend or brother, 

In this fast-fading year ; 

Ye, who, by word or deed, 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here. 

Let sinned against and sinning 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 

And join in friendship now ; 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken 
Under the holly-bough. 

Ye who have loved each other, 

Sister and friend and brother, 

In this fast-fading year ; 

Mother and sire and child, 

Young man and maiden mild, 
Come gather here. 

And let your hearts grow fonder, 

As memory shall ponder 

Each past unbroken vow : 

Old loves and younger wooing 

Are sweet in the renewing 
Under the holly-bough. 

Ye who have nourished sadness, 

Estranged from hope and gladness, 

In this fast-fading year ; 

Ye with o’erburdened mind 

Made aliens from your kind, 
Come gather here. 


Let not the useless sorrow 
Pursue your night and morrow ; 
If e’er you hoped, hope now— 
Take heart, uncloud your faces, 
And join in cur embraces 

nder the holly-bough. 
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The Social Circle. 


** Society is like a a piece cf frozen water ; and skating well 
is the great art of social liye.--Landon. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


One of the most energetic and successful 
workers of Holy Trinity Chapel, is the genial 
Deacon, F. H. Hammond. 


A number of the members of the Williams- 
burg Athletic Club, participated in the an- 
nual T hanksgiving Day paper chase. 


The Kings County Wheelmen are soon to 
erect a handsome new two story brick club 
house, not far from their present quarters. 


The Weber Male Quartette have organized 
for their eighth season, and is composed of 
the following well-known artists: Mr. Her- 
bert L. Keyes, Mr. Emmett M. Drew, tenor ; 
Mr. Charles H. Simms, baritone ; Mr. J. 
Williams Macy, basso; Miss Marie Bud- 
worth, accompaniest, and Mr. James 8. Bur- 
dett, elocutionist and humorist. All of the 
above names will be recognized as those of 
artists of exceptional ability, especially that 
of Mr. Burdett, the inimitable humorist, 
of whom praise can never be exhausted. 


The Astor wedding of last month was an 
affair of diamonds and roses. Of course 
neither happiness nor contentment can be 
brought with such things; and even those 
resources of knowledge and intellectual pleas- 
ures which it is the main office of large wealth 
toe procure do not always maintain the sense 
of enjoyment. The human mind, in short, 
is rarely constituted so as to be satisfied with 
what it has, whether much or little. A very 
little experience of life goes to show that 
what we do for others affords a more endur- 
ing basis of happiness than can be got from 
anything that we may happen to possess. 
Good Mrs. William Astor understands this ; 
and we have no doubt that the most satis- 
factory thing about the whole affair, in the 
way of opulence and display, of course, was 
the excellent dinner that she gave, in honor 
of her youngest and last unmar ried daughter’s 
wedding, to the five hundred patients in 
Bellevue Hospital. As to the young people, 
they probably thought somuch of each other 
that they thought of nothing else. 


SOCIETY EVENTS. 


At the recent enjoyable celebration of 
their crystal wedding. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
B. Colver, of West 11th street, New York, 
were the recipients of many valuable gifts in 
glassware. 


Miss Ettie I. Roach, of this city, was 
married on Wednesday evening, November 
12, to Mr. James R. Davis, of Red Bank, 
N.J., at the residence of the bride’s parents. 
The Rey. Dr. N. E. Smith officiated, and 
Messrs. G. B. Roach and Charles Van Wich- 
len, acted as best men. A large company 
was present. 

A select and fashionable company of rel- 
atives and friends attended the marriage 
ceremoniesof Miss Harriet Zabriskie Strong, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Strong, President 
of the Erasmus Academy at F latbush, Long 
Island, to Mr. Robert Lefferts, on W ednes- 
day evening, November 3, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents. The father of the 
bride acted as officiating clergyman, and was 
assisted bv the Rev. C. L. Wells, D.D. 





One of the most delightful evenings of 
chamber music ever given in Brooklyn, was 
held at Historical Hall, on Wednesday even- 
ing, November 12, under the direction of 
the Brooklyn Conservatory of Music. The 
artists who carried out the admirable pro- 
gramme were Mrs. Annie Norton Hartdegen, 
soprano; Mrs. 8. Groschel Chadick, piano ; 
Mr. Edward Herrmann, violin; Mr. Emil 
Schenck, violoncello. The concert was pre- 
sented toa large audience composed of the 
elite of the city, who generously applauded 
the meritorious works of classic music inter- 
preted by the eminent artists. This concert 
is the first of a series of chamber music 
soirees, the second of which will be given 
January 14. 


A very enjoyable sociable was held under 
the auspices of Class 101, Plymouth Sun- 
day-school, at the home of Miss Katie Abbott 
Kline, No. 412 Sackett street, Friday eve- 
ning, November 21. During the evening 
Miss Carrie Burkhardt, soprano, and Mr. T. 
KE. Crossman, tenor, sang several pleasing 
solos; Miss Kline recited; Mrs. E. M. Tall- 
man and Miss Douglass favored with piano 
selections; a fine collation was served about 
midnight and the company dispersed shortly 
after one o’clock. Those in attendance were 
Mrs. Jane Kline, Mrs. M. Glidden, the 
Misses Minnie and Josephine Douglass, the 
Misses Annie and Tillie Crossman, Misses 
Jennie Oswald, Mary Watts, Evalyne Ams, 
Hattie Bailey, Minnie Lent, Messrs. H. D. 


Dodge, F. J. Desson, C. A. Armstrong, E. 
L. & F. L. Colver, C. R. Brown, Geo. R. 


Hobby, C. Francklyn Dilger, J. . Brow- 
nell and §. B. Strats. The class intends to 
hold sociables monthly during this winter. 


ADDICKS—RIS. 


A quiet and private wedding was celebra- 
ted on Tuesday evening, November 6, at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. John Ris, of 
Third place, the contracting parties being 
Miss Mary M. Ris and Mr. John H. Ad- 
dicks, both of this city. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, 
D.D., in the presence of only the relatives of 
the bride and groom. At the conclusion of 
the ceremony, and after partaking of a pala- 
table supper, the bridal party departed on a 
brief wedding tour followed by the best 
wishes of all present. The bride was attired 
in a handsome traveling dress of steel-color- 
ed silk with velvet trimmings. Mr. and Mrs. 
Addicks will reside in this city, upon their 
return. 


SHELDON—BENHAM. 


A large and cultivated audience, composed 
of the best families of Brooklyn, assembled 
at Grace Church, on Wednesday evening, 
November 19, to witness the marriage cere- 
monies of Miss Bessie TT. Benham to Mr. 
William C. Sheldon, Jr. The cremony was 
performed by the rector, Rev. Dr. Snively. 
The dresses of the ladies present were especial- 
ly rich and handsome, many of them being 
of the most magnificent character. The six 
bridesmaids were the Misses Benham, Brook- 
man, Jenks, Macy, Griggs and Nast. Mr. 
Murray Bohlen acted as “best man, and the 
following gentlemen officiated as ushers: 
Nathaniel Simpkins, John D. Cheever, Ar- 
thur Hatch, C. A. Appleton, C. G. Wil- 
liams and Murray Young. A large reception 
was held at the residence of the bride’s pa- 
rents, No. 91 Remsen street, at the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies. 








BURNHAM—CAMPBELL. 


Miss Fannie Campbell was married on 
Thursday evening, November 13, to Mr. 
Emmanuel Burnham, at the residence of 
her parents, No. 32 Clifton place, the Rev. 
Emory J. Haynes officiating. The bride wore 
cream-white Ottoman silk made with a court 
train, the front of plush. The veil of tulle 
was fastened by orange-blossoms and dia- 
monds and she carried a bouquet of white 
roses. Miss Maria Campbell acted as brides- 
maid, and was handsomely attired in a dress 
of cream-white silk and oriental lace. A 
pleasant feature of the evening was the pre- 
sentation tothe bride of a brown stone house 
on Willoughby avenue, by her father, where 
the happy couple will make their residence. 
The other presents were numerous and all 
as valuable for their beauty for their 
value, 


as 


THE DE CORDOVA RECEPTION. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. DeCordova gave a grand 
reception at their residence, No. 30 Cam- 
bridge place, on Friday evening, November 
14. The drawing rooms were profusely and 
artisticaly decorated with rare plants, and the 
following ladies and gentlemen were noticed 
among the large and brilliant assemblage: 
Mrs. G. de Cordova. from the West Indies, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Movely and daughter, Foster L. 
Backus, Miss Thorbun, Dr. Brooks, Dr. 
D. 8. Skinner, Dr. and Mrs. Bailey, Dr. 
Samuel Watt, Gov. and Mrs. Alex. Isaacs, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Jones and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. J. Davis, Mrs. McCoy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Williard, Mr. and Mrs. John 
B. Munoz, Miss Halstead, Miss Sinclair, Mr. 
and Mrs. Burge, Miss Jeannie Cochrane, 
Miss Delavante. Miss Julia Reid and many 
others. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 


The first entertainment of the Mother 
Hubbard Social, given by the ladies of All 
Saint’s Church, was held at the residence of 
Mrs. 8. Poey, No. 500 Third street, on Fri- 
day evening, November 14. The handsome 
parlors were tastefully decorated, and the 
guests were received by Mother Hubbard 
herself in the person of Mrs. 8. Poey, while 

‘Mary, Mary quite Contrary,” was represent- 
ed by Miss Poey who led the guests in the 
dancing, which was kept up until a late hour. 
Among the many present we particularly 
noticed Miss McName, Miss Lottie Lord, 
Miss K. Collyer, who represented Milk-Maids, 
Night, and Red Ridinghood. After a gener- 
ous collation, by the host and hostess, dancing 
was resumed, and continued until the wee 
sma’ hours of the morning. Entire satis- 
faction was expressed by all at the pleasant 
time enjoyed, and anxious and beating hearts 
will await the second of this series of Mother 
Hubbard Socials, which will hereafter be 
monthly events. 


SOCTALS. 


STURGIS—BONNELL. 


One of the most enjoyable weddings of the 
past month was that of Mr. Lewis F. Stur- 
gis, of Short’ Hills, to Miss Letty Bonnell; of 
Green Village, N. J. It occurred at the 
pleasant home of the bride, November 10, in 
the presence of the immediate friends and 
relatives of the contracting parties. This 

arrangement banished all feelings of form- 
ality, which at times are apt to make wed- 
dings about as cheerful as funerals. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. Mr. Den- 
niston of Jersey City. The bride looked 
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handsome in a very fine garnet colored vel- 
vet and silk dress, with plain but rich orna- 
ments. ‘here were many handsome presents. 
After a sumptuous repast the happy couple 
started on their wedding tour, which em- 
braced Niagara Falls and vicinity; and visit- 
ing relatives in Michigan, Illinois and other 
Western States. Upon their return, this 
month, they will reside at Morristown, N. J. 

—— 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


‘‘Fra Diavolo” was given by the Amateur 
Opera Association as their opening entertain- 
ment of this season. 

The enterprising Atalanta Boat Club will 
give their annual amateur minstrel enter- 
tainment at Chickering Hall, New York, on 
Monday, the 22nd inst. 

The popular Jefferson Social Club of 
South Brooklyn, will give their fifth invita- 
tion ball at the Saengerbund Hall, on Tues- 
day evening, the 2nd inst. 





The Seneca Social will give a reception on 
the 11th of December at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Strong in Second place. 
A very pleasant time is anticipated. 

The Salmungundi Sketch Club opens its 
exhibition of pen and charcoal sketches, at 
the Academy of Design, on Thursday, Dec- 
ember 11th, the usual reception being held 
the evening before. 

A pleasant sociable of the Stuyvesant 
Social was given on Wednesday evening, 
November 26, at 503 Halsey street. A large 
concourse of members and friends were pre- 
sent, and cordiality and sociability reigned 
supreme. 

‘Rose Michel” was presented by the Am- 
aranth on the evening of November 21, at 
the Academy of Music. Miss Minnie K. 
Gale as Rose Michel, Mr Chas. Heckman as 
Pierre Michel, Mr. Percy G. Williams as 
Moulinet, were especially meritorious, while 
the balance of the cast did admirably well. 
It is not unreasonable to say that Miss Gale 
displayed a talent rarely met with in ama- 
teur debutants. 

The Bryant Literary Society held their 
fifth meeting of the seventh season at the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, on Wednes- 
day evening, November 26. The vocal part 
of the entertainment was rendered by the ex- 
cellent Dudley Buck Quartet club, in their 
usual admirable manner, interspersed: be- 
tween these selections being a lecture on 
‘Men Who Win,” by Dr. T. T. Everett, 
which was listened to with close attention by 
the large audience present. Mr. W. H. 
Neidlinger also gave some highly satisfactory 
selections on the organ during the evening 
which were much enjoyed. 

The opening reception of the Hawthorne 
Social will be given at Ridgewood Hall, in 
the early part of January. ‘This prosperous 
social have their headquarters in a suite of 
new and handsomely furnished rooms at 
1013 1-2 Gates avenue, where many eve- 
nings of -gociability" Will be enjoyed during 
the *pproaching season. ‘The ofticers of the 
Hawthorne” are: F. H. Meeker, pre- 
F. H. Dawson, vice-president ; 
J. H. Lanning, treasurer; E. M. Brown, re- 
cording secretary; W. R. Hyde, correspond- 
ing secretary; M. O. VanDerwater, finan- 
cial secretary. 

At a meeting held on Monday evening, 
November 10, the following officers of the 
Montague Dramatic Society were elected to 











serve for the coming year: Mr. George Jan- 
ovin, president and stage manager; Mr. 
Charles Gatter, vice-president ; Mrs. May 
Hulbert, treasurer; Mr. H. Randall, financial 
secretary, and Mr. George Dikeman as re- 
cording secretary. The society is in a pros- 
perous condition, and the names of the 
new officers are a sufficient guarantee that 
such entertainments as may be given under 
their auspices will be of a high order and a 


pleasant nature. 


A new association, having for its purposes 
social intercourse and musical cultivation, 
was formed on Tuesday evening, November 
11, at the residence of Miss Fannie Berry, 
No. 314 Evergreen avenue. The body will be 
known as the Chior Association of the South 
Bushwick Reformed Church. A series of 
receptions will be given at the residence of 
the members, and attention given to the 


improvement of the choir at the church | 


with which the Society is connected. The 
officers elected were: Mr. J. A. Crombie, 
president; Mr. W. Fetherston, vice-president: 


| 





athletic meeting at the 13th Regiment Arm- 
ory, given by the W. A. C. and the Regi- 
ment combined, which is certain of proving 
attractive as the music is to be furnished by 
the regimental band, and dancing is to fol- 
low the games. Early in January a grand 
athletic entertainment will be held at the 
Academy of Music, consisting of boxing, 
wrestling and general gymnastic exercises. 
At the first approach of cold weather, the 
grounds will be flooded for skating; and lit 
with electric light. Races and carnivals. 
will then be held regularly until the close of 
the season. The great measure of success 
attained by the W. A. C., is entirely due to 
the list of efficient officers, who have all been 
untiring workers forthe clubs welfare. Of 
their genial and popular secretary, Mr. W. 
G. Hegeman, special mention should be 
made, as one seldom has the pleasure of 
meeting a gentleman so well qualified for so 


' important a position, and so well adapted to 


Mr. D. Dickson, secretary; Miss Amelia 
Murr, treasurer. 
The Vernon Social, one of the most | 


flourishing social organizations in South | 


Brooklyn, gave their second reception at 
Athletic Hail on the evening of November 
17. The evening was passed in a most 
pleasant manner, and the courtesies extend- 
ed the large number of guests were charac- 
eristic of the warmth of sociability of the 
members of this society. A pleasant and 
highly gratifying feature of the evening was 
the presence of the Irvington Social, who, 
with its officers attended in a body. The 
visit of this sister society was greatly enjoy- 
ed. Mr. W. ii, Cadmus officiated as floor 
manager, and was ably assisted by Mr. W. 
M. Calder and Mr. A. E. Mirmemore, to 
whose capability great credit isdue. Among 
others present were Mr. Carbett L. Squires, 
Mr. A. Burtt, Mr. E. Randell, Mr. W. 
Wood, Mr. A. V. B. Norris, Mr. G. Pal- 
mer, each accompanied with ladies. 
THE CUMBERLAND. 

The first reception of the second season of 
this club was held on Wednesday evening, 
November 12, at the Brooklyn Institute, and 
was a very select affair. The officers for 
1884-5 are Mr. John D. Gunning, president; 
Mr. A. H. Nolting, Jr., vice-president; Miss 
L. Aukhurst, secretary; Mr. Geo. J. Harri- 
son, treasurer. Among those present were 
Miss Cordes, Miss Gardner, Miss Phipps, 
Miss Harrison, Miss G. De Young, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. C. Gunning and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Harrison, Mr. Thomas McComb and 
lady, Miss Kipp, Miss Annie L. Meyenborg 
and others. The club enters upon its second 
season in a most auspicious manner, and is to 
be especially congratulated upon having as 
its President such an able and efficient gen- 
tleman as Mr. Gunning. 

THE WILLIAMSBURGH ATHLETIC CLUB. 

The Williamsburg Athletic Club having 
just closed one of the most successful seasons 
on record, are preparing for their winter 
work with unusual activity. The club is 
in a flourishing condition, having nearly 
1200 members, and that most essential fac- 
tor—a full treasury. Already the following 
events are well underway, each one already 
partially sucessful. On December 13, a 
grand amateur minstrel entertainment will 
be given at the Academy of Music, in which 
all of our prominent etheopian amateurs will 
Following that, will be the joint 


assist. 








| Philipe Derplay........ 


carry out the duties encumbent therewith. 
The Gilbert weleomed a large and ap- 
preciative audience inthe Academy of Music 
at the opening reception of this their sixth 
season on the evening of November 5. The 
play selected for the occasion was the ‘Tron 
Master,” [better known perhaps as ‘* Claire, 
or the Forge-Master.”| a stirring drama 
in five acts translated by J. V. Richards Esq. 
The cast were as follows : 
H. J. Stokum 
Gaston, Duc de Bligny...., Douglass Montgomery 
Monsieur Moulinct........ ....6-- Jno. W. Noble 
Monsieur Bachelin.............. Geo, W. Sammis 
Octave De Beaulieu....... 7 ..Adam Dove 
Baron De Prefont.........0:0<6:06s60«. Geo. W. Cogan 
DO POMGAE: «<0. < ic:s:0s0:ecsiarwie's vierwaieieies W. W. White 


DO ee ere cre Wm. F, Wells 
Claire DeBeaulieu.............+6.: AliceC. Ferris 
Atheuais Mouliuet..... anaweaeres Pauline Millard 
Marquise DeBeaulieu... ....... Hattie F. Nefleu 
Sophie, Baronne de Prefont....... Hattie Liming 
Suzaune Derblay........... . «. .... Sallie Hicks 
PION 6 sce cc. sees eeirnewswess Augusta Fielder 


The piece was admirably rendered and many 
commendable features must be left unmen- 
tioned owing to lack of space. Mrs. Neffleu, 
Misses Millard, Limming, Hicks, and Field- 
er, as well as Miss Wells and Montgomery, 
made their appearance for the first time, 
and merited the favor they received. The 
<‘old timers,” maintained their well estab- 
lished ability and efficency. In short the 
rendition of the ‘‘Iron Master,” was eminently 
successful and the season so well inaugu- 
rated will equal if it does not excel the pre- 
vious efforts of the Gilbert. 

‘<The Long Strike,” will be produced on 
the 8th of December. 

THE UNA. 

On Monday evening, November 3, oc- 
curred the first of a series of monthly 
receptions of ‘The Una” society, at 
the residence of Mr. F. H. Richrath, 281 
President street. Music was furnished by Du- 
Bois, and the reception proved a pleasing 
success. Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Richrath, Misses A. Marvin, of 
Coddington, Ohio, J. Halstead,M. L. Swift, 
C. Kelley, Jennie Taylor, Virginia Vidal, 
Jessie L. Burdick, Ida Reamer, Anna Acker 
son, M. Schuyler, L. Smith, E. Grimmel, 
G. Bartholomew, M. Lockwood, K. Strang, 
C. Keech, E. Brinkerhofi, E. Kenneth, EK. 
Honeywell, S. Bailey, G. Frazer, M. Nexsen, 


|B. Whitney and Miss Lefferts ; and Messrs. 


Harvey M. Hoyt, Theodore H. Richrath, 
Frank K. Taylor, Joseph C. Taylor, Angelo 
Thomas, Charles E. Crane, W. K. Wilcox, 
Otto Heisenbuttle and Henry N. Crane, 
Oscar Smith, Geerge L. Andrews Ed. and 
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Harry Blanchard, J. R. Crane, J. I. Crane, 
Harry W. Gladwin, T. Sanderson, J. C. 
Powers, G. 8S. Rawson, C. Grimmel, Jas. B. 


Johnson, N. Hillyer, T. C. Wilcox, Julius | 


Richrath, J. D. Waring, W. E. Cochran, 
Chas. Puttfarcken, and others. 


The 


| 


opening reception of the second | 


season of the Amitie Social was held at the | 
Prospect Heights Assembly Rooms on the | 


evening of November 21. 
furnished by Prof. Hart, and nothing was 
overlooked that would contribute to the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the many guests pre- 
sent. The officers and members are too well 
known in South Brooklyn to need mention. 


The Philomathean Society is entering up- 
on its fifth season with its well-known ability 
and energy directed principally to increas- 
ing the ever lively interest manifested in the 
regular Tuesday evening meetings at the 
Hamilton Building. Open meetings are to be 
held once each month at which the exercises 


will be of an unusually interesting character, | 


including short addresses by prominent 
Brooklyn gentlemen. The regular yearly 
concert will, in all probability, occur soon 
after the holidays. The society is in excel- 
lent financial condition and its literary 
meetings are always of value and interest. 
The Metropolitan Quartette Club has re- 
cently been organized, and gives promise of 
a very successful future. First tenor, Mr. 
John H. Stubbs, second tenor, Mr. T. M. 


The music was | 


Marson, first-bass, Mr. Edward C. Fitzger- | 


ald and second-bass, Mr Theodore Lammers. 

A pleasant concert and entertainment was 
given on Thursday evening, November 13, 
by the Young People’s Association of the 
Middle Reformed Church, in this city, in 
the celebration of the ninth anniversary of 
that society. The; programme presented 
was of a very high character, and was execut- 
ed with great success and to the entire 
satisfaction of the large audience present. 
A special word of praise must be given to 
the excellent singing of Miss Tillie T. Crane, 
as well as to the cornet solo performed by 


Mr. Albert W.'Thompson. An address by the | 


pastor of the church, the Rev. William H. 
Ford, was one of the features of the even- 
ing. The association certainly enters upon 


| 


its tenth year with every encouragement of | 


success, which, indeed, it well deserves. 
NEW ENGLAND SOCIAL SOCIETY. 

A large gathering of the members and 
friends of the New England Social Society 
sat down to the second annual dinner of that 
association on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 19, in the large banquet hall of the Man- 
sion House. Five long tables handsomely 
decorated with flowers and ornamental de- 
vices had been provided for the guests, and 
a menu prepared wlfich included all the del- 
icacies of theseason. An orchestra in one 
part of the hall dispersed appropriate music 
at intervals during the dinner, adding to the 
sociability which prevailed. Covers had been 
laid for 125, and the company was equally 
divided between the number of ladies and 
gentlemen. The occasion was highly suc- 
cessful, and represented in its company the 
thought, taste and refinement of Brooklyn. 
Many of the toilets of the ladies present were 
particularly handsome and costly, while 
diamonds seemed as plentiful as the New 
England cider drunk by the guests. The 
society is in its second year, and already has 
« membership of 140. Ladies are entitled 
to membership the same as gentlemen, the 








only requirement necessary being that the 
applicant for membership shall be of New 
England birth or descent. The society de- 
serves the largest sucess in its object to keep 
green the noble traditions of the past, and 
in the promotion of fellowship and_brother- 
ly love among the descendants of New Eng- 
land. Mr. L. A. Roberts is President, while 
Mr. J. M. Parker and Mr. L. 8. Miller oc- 
cupy the positions of secretary and treasurer 
respectively. Among those present were 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wells, Dr. and Mrs. C. | 


If. Shepard, Professor N. Sizer, Mr. and 


Mrs. Ethan Allen Doty, Rev. 8. H. Camp, | 


Professor and Mrs. E. 'T’, Fisher, Miss Lucy 
A. Warren, Professor and Mrs. Robert Fos- 


ter, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Cole, Prof. and | 


Mrs. A. C. Perkins, Mr. Frank H. Thomp- 
son and lady, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Colton, 
Dr. and Mrs. Backus, Miss Emma Cone, 
and others. After the dinner, addresses 
were made by President Roberts and others, 
after which dancing was kept up until a late 
hour. 
THE KEMBLE’S INAUGURAL FOR 1884-5. 


Notwithstanding the inclement weather 
which usually prevails ona ‘“‘Kemble night,” 
the Academy of Music was filled to com- 
pletion on Tuesday evening, November 18, 
with one of Brooklyn’s most fashionable 
audiences, to witness the Kemble’s produc- 
tion of Colman’s five act comedy ‘““The Poor 
Gentleman” as their inaugural dramatic re- 
ception of their fifth season. The tasty re- 
fitting of the Academy, the handsome floral 
decorations, Conterno’s charming music, the 
excellent stage management, the elegant 
costumes of the players and their auditors, 
and the affability of the members of the var- 
ious committees each and all lent brilliancy 
and comfort to the occasion. The render- 
ing of the play as a whole was not up to the 
Kemble’s standard of excellence,—although 
several of the characters were faultlessly pre- 
sented. The cast was as follows: 

Emely Worthington, - Miss Julia W. Reid 
Miss Lucretia MacTabb, - Miss Carrie Frost 
Mary, . - - - Miss Jeannie Cochrane 
Sir Robert Bramble, - - Mr. Wm. Penny 
Sir Chas. Cropland, : 
Lieutenant Worthington, - 
Dr. Ollapod, - - : 
Fred’k Bramble, - 
Farmer Harrowby, - - 
Stephen Harrowby, - - 
Humphery Dobbins, - - 


Mr. C. H. Macklin 
Mr. Henry W. Pope 
Mr. Chas. S. Withington 
Mr. J. H. Wilson 

Mr. Deane Pratt 
Mr. S. M. Spedon 


Corporal Foss, - - Mr. H. H. Gardner 
Warner, - - - - Mr. C. F. Dilger 
Valet, - - - - - Mr. J. H. Taylor 

Miss Reid acted the part of the ‘ poor 


gentleman’s ” daughter with her accustomed 
ease and skill; and as the old-maid aunt 
Miss Frost was perfect, and kept her hearers 
continually amused. The argumentative Sir 
Robert had an able impersonator in Mr. 
Penny. Messrs. Jones, Macklin and Wilson 
were not at home in their respective roles, 
although they did fairly well; but Messrs. 
Pope and Pratt performed the parts assigned 
them with the perfection of old professionals 
and were every time warmly applauded. 
Messrs. Withington, Spedox, and Gardner 
were excellent. The reception was a pleas- 
ing success and gives promise of another 
brilliant season for this popular society. 
Dickens’ ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth” will 
be given on the 16th inst as their second re- 
ception. Misses Hyde, Frost, Reid and 
Messrs. Pratt, Macklin, Gardner, Benjamin 
and others are announced to participate. 
The third performance is fixed for January 
13. 





Mr. Geo. C. Jones | 





Brooklyn BMeople. 


** These are our neighbors, alli good people.’’--Charles Swain. 


Mr. G. P. Jenkins, a prominent member 
of the Hawthorne Social, has gone on a trip 
through Connecticut. 


The friends of the popular and accom- 


plished young violinist, Miss Eleanor 
B. Hooper, of Prospect Heights, note 


with pleasure the high position she has 
attained in her profession by careful and as- 
siduous study. 


Miss Mamie Menninger, the beautiful and 
accomplished daughter of Coroner Mennin- 
ger, won for herself many friends at the 
recent fair in the Brooklyn ‘Tabernacle, 
where she was chairlady of one of the booths 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


The noble philantrophist, Mme. Eleanor 
Fletcher Bishop delivered a very appropriate 
address at the exercises attending the laying 
of the corner stone of the South Brook- 
lyn Rescue Temperance Christian Hall, cor- 
ner Fifth avenue and Ninth street, Nov. 8. 


Mr. George W. Sammis has retired from 
the post of stage-manager of the Gilbert so 
long and successfully filled by him. Mr. 
Theo. Baldwin succeeds him in this capacity. 
Mr. Sammis has accepted an engagement 
as business manager with the Madison Square 
** Called Back,” Company. 


The admirers of the juvenile banjoists 
Misses Gracia and Cherry Ford,who delight- 
ed so many refined audiences last season with 
their charming selections, will be pleased to 
learn that they will participate in numerous 
church and parlor entertainments in this city 
during the winter. 


Se 





Mrs. Evelyn Lyon-Hegeman, the accom- | 


plished soprano, participated in a large con- 
cert at the Hanson Place Baptist Church, on 
Thanksgiving evening. Mrs. Hegeman’s 


beautiful voice never seemed so sweet to her | 


many friends as on this occasion, and the 
complimen. tendered to the lady of several 
encores was richly merited. 


Mr. W. J. Cushing, of this city, has under- 
taken the establishment of a free Spiritual 
Library, with rooms in Willoughby street. 
The object of the Library, which ‘has also 
attached to it a free reading room, is to pro- 
vide a place where all such desirous of read- 
ing or purchasing spiritual publications may 
doso. Mr. Cushing, who is a gentleman of 
considerable literary taste and judgment, has 
accumulated the best literature of the charac- 
ter desired at the rooms, and some of the best 
spiritual and scientific works can be consult- 
ed or purchased at this literary emporium. 


General Stewart L. Woodford will receive 
the deepest sympathies of his many friends 
in his recent affliction of the death of his 
venerable mother. Mis. Woodford possessed 
many excellencies, was dearly beloved by all 


on account of_ her nehle qualities, and now | 





a a 





that she has gone to meet her reward wahich, | 


by her deeds of kindness and benevolenc?; 


held in sacred and tender remembrance by 
those who were acquainted with her lovable 
disposition. The end of her long journey 
came to her like a golden sunset on a beauti- 
ful summer day, and her calm death will 
serve to act as a consolation to those of her 


| family who now mourn her departure. 
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Religions Brevities. 
‘* Who lifts his thought to God wil! never sink. 


Fur ‘neath the level of what he dares to think.” 
—Goethe. 


Rev. Elijah Hedding, for a long time 
Senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, once declared to a number of his 


ministerial brethren that during the first ten | 


years of his ministry which were passed in 
circuit riding in Vermont and Canada, in 
company with the eccentric Lorenzo Dow, his 


were in the habit of holding, 
and which Dr. Milnor warmly encouraged, 
though he did not always attend them. 
On one of these evenings the Bishop 
was in the rectory, and asked Dr. 
Milnor to go and dismiss the assembly. 
‘* Bishop,” he said firmly, ‘I dare not  pre- 


| vent my parishioners from meeting for pray- 


er, but if you are willing to take the respon- 


| sibility of dismissing them, you have my per- 


average cash recepts were only forty-five | 


dollars a year, and that the good Methodist 
sisters were very kind to him, putting 
patches upon the knees of his pantaloons, 
and often turned an old coat for him. 


The Rey. John Newton was once a repro- 
bate sailor engaged in theslave trade, but 
being snatched by Divine grace from the 
brink of perdition, his faith in Divine good- 
ness knew no bounds. Having much for- 
given he loved much, and his love for his 
Saviour was continually welling up in his 
many beautiful hymns. anumberof which 
will live as long as Christianity itself. In 
one of his best hymns entitled ‘‘ Sweeter 
than Music,” he sings thus : 

Lord, unloose my stammering tongue, 
Who should louder sing than I? 
Yes ! I must thee praises bring, 
Though they worthless are and weak ! 
For should I refuse to sing, 
Sure, the very stones would speak. 


When the first Continental Congress met 
at Philadelphia 110 years ago, Caleb Cush- 
ing of Massachussetts moved that Congress 
should be opened the next day by prayer. 
Jay and Rutledge objected on account of the 
great diversity of religious sentiments, but 
Samuel Adams arose and said : ‘‘I can hear 
a prayer from aman of piety and virtue, who 
is at the same time a friend to his country.” 
Accordingly, Duché, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, was chosen for the service. 
following morning came a report of a bloody 
attack on Boston by the British troops. 
Muffied bells tolled as Congress came togeth- 
er again, and when the psalm for the day 
was read (the 35th), a thrill went through 
the assembly, forit seemed ‘ as ifGod’s own 
finger had pointed out to them the appropriate 
language of supplication.” The cleygyman 
closed his prayer-book and broke forth into 
an extemporaneous prayer for Congress, for 
Massachussetts, and especially for the de- 
voted town of Boston, ‘‘in words so earnest 
and in such thrilling and pathetic tones, 
that every heart was stirred and every eye 
was wet.” Congress has ever since been 
opened by prayer. 


It has been the privilege of few men, who 
have passed their lives in public labors, to be 
so warmly, tenderly and universally loved as 
the late Rev. James Milnor, D. D., the 
rector of St. George’s Church, New York, 
for almost thirty years. He was also an able 
lawyer, and several times was elected to a 
seat in Congress. "In the } 


legal profession he 
was ¥idely known as ‘‘the honest lawyer.” 


28h one of his visits home during his term in 


Congress, his little daughter, Anna, met him 
as he entered the house, and said ‘‘ Papa, do 
you know Ican read ?” ‘No, let me hear 
you,” he replied. She selected the words 
*« Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart.” This incident made a great im- 
pression on his mind. Upon one occasion 
Bishop Hobard objected to the prayer 


On the | 


mission.” ‘The praying members remained 
undisturbed. 

LAVATER’s RELicious BELIEF.—Believe 
me, I speak it deliberately and with full 
conviction. I have enjoyed many of 


| the comforts of life none of which I wish 
| to esteem lightly ; often have I been charmed 


with the beauties of nature, and refreshed 
with her bountiful gifts. [have spent many an 
hour in sweet meditation and in reading the 
most valuable productions of the wisest men. 
I have often been delighted with the conver- 
sation of ingenious, sensible and exalted char- 
acters; my eyes have been powerfully at- 


_ tracted by the finest productions of human 


art, and my ears by enchanting melodies. I 
have found pleasure when calling into activ- 


_ity the powers of my own mind; when re- 
| siding in my own native land, or travelling 
| through foreign parts ; when surrounded by 








| large and splendid companies, still more 


when moving in the small endearing circle 
of my own family ; yet, to speak the truth 
before God, who is my Judge, I must confess 
I know not any joy that is so dear to me, that 
so fully satisfies the inmost desires of my 
mind, that so enlivens, refines. and eleyates 
my whole nature, as that which I derive 
from religion, from faith in God. 


Doctor ‘Talmage is thus described by a 
recent writer: ‘‘ He is in person a little 
above medium height, has a deep blue eye, 
and sandy complexion. His face, in parlor 
as well as in pulpit, is mobile to the last de- 
gree, expressive of not only the difference 
between the grandest emotions of the heart, 
butof the most delicate shades of feeling. 
He hasa warmth of manner and arush of con- 
versational power which make young and 
old immediately at home with him. In pri- 
vate life he has more the appearance of an 
easy off-hand merchant than of a clergyman. 
His dress there as indeed in the pulpit, is 
exceedingly plain, but always neat and gen- 
tlemanly. Asa delle-lettre scholar, a professor 
of the University of New York, Doctor Tal- 
mage’s alma mater, says he has had no equal in 
all the students who have ever graduated from 
that institution. On graduation day when he 
delivered his speech at Niblo’s Garden the 
effect was electric and overwhelming, the 
most of the audience rising to their feet 
under the spell of his brilliant, original, 
mirthful, and pathetic utterances. Dr. T'al- 
mage’s voice is peculiar, not musical, but 
productive of startling, arousing, subduing 
effects, such as characterize no preacher on 
either side of the Atlantic. In his power to 
grapple an audience and master it from text 
to peroration, he has no equal. As a lec- 
turer Doctor ‘Talmage is everywhere 
known, and the highest prices are paid 
for his services ; but he declines fifty invita- 
tions where he accepts one. He will for 
two hours keep his audience in the lecture- 
hall in excitement, going from tenderest 
pathos to the most boisterous and _ rollick- 
some mirth. His resources of mimicry are 
boundless.” 





CONVERSION. 





ON’S 


MR. SPURG 


The following interesting and beautiful 
account of the conversion of Mr. Spurgeon, 
the great English divine, is from his own 
pen : 

“‘It pleased God in my childhood to con- 
vince me of sin. Six months did I pray, yes 
prayed agonizingly with all my youthful 
heart, and never had an answer. I resolved 
that, in the town where I lived, I would visit 
every place of worship, in order to find out 
the way of salvation. I felt I was willing 
to do anything, and be anything if God 
would only forgiveme. I set off, determined 
to go round to all the chapels, and I went to 
all the places of worship; and though I 
dearly venerate the men that occupy those 
pulpits now, and did so then, I am bound to 
say that I never heard them once fully preach 
the gospel. I mean by that—they preached 
truth, great truths, many good truths that 
were fitting to many of their congregation— 
spiritually-minded people ; but what I wanted 
to know was, how can I get my sins for- 
given ? And they never once told me that. 
I went on a beautiful spring Sabbath—to 
hear an old parson—whom I coneluded 
would help me—walking many miles—but 
the text was something about the glories of 
the righteous ; nothing for poor me. I am 
sure there was not a more attentive hearer in 
that modest meeting-house that morning 
than myself, for I panted and longed to 
understand how I might be saved. At last, 
one snowy day,—it snowed so much I could 
not go to the place] had determined to go, 
and was obliged to stop on the road, and it 
was a blessed stop to me,—I found rather an 
obseure street, and turned down a court,. 
and there was a little chapel. I wanted to. 
vo somewhere, but I did not know this place. 
It was the Primitive Methodists’ Chapel. | 
had heard of these people from many, and 
how they sang so londly that they made 
people’s heads ache; but that did not matter. 
I wanted to know how | might be saved, 
and if they made my head ache ever so much 
I did not care. So, sitting down, the service 
went on, but no minister came. At last a 
yery thin looking man came into the pulpit 
and opened his Bible and read these words : 
‘‘Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth.” Just setting his eyes 
upon me, as if he knew me all by heart, 
he said, ‘ young man, you are in trouble.” 
Well, I was, sure enough. Says he, ‘ you 
will never get out of it unless you look to 
Christ.” And then lifting up his hands, 
he cried out, as only I think a Primitive 
Methodist could do, “ Look, look, look”! 
‘‘Tt is only look,” said he. I saw at once 
the way of salvation. Oh, how I did leap 
for joy at that moment! I know not what 
else he said: I did not take much notice of 
it,—I was so possessed with that one thought. 
Like as when the brazen serpent was lifted 
up, they only looked and were healed. I 
had been waiting to do fifty things, but 
when I heard this word ‘Look,’ what a 
charming word it seemed to me! Oh, | 
have looked until I could almost have looked 
my eyes away, and in Heaven I will look on 
still in my joy unutterable. I now think | 
am bound never to preach a sermon without 
preaching to sinners. I do think that a 
minister who can preach asermon without 
addressing sinners, does not know how to 
preach.” 
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Goman’s TLingiom. 


Woman, the crown of creation.”’-—Herder. 








Meissonier, has never made anattempt to 
conceal the low opinion he entertains of the 
ability of women. ‘‘It’s no use talking, 
your “Majesty,” he once blurted out to the 
Empress Eugenie at Compiegne; “show me 
a she Raphael, or afemale Rembrandt, or a 
female Meissonier, and I’ll change my opin- 
ion, but not till then.” 


A friend sometime since asked ‘‘ Marion 
Harland ” how she ascertained the practi- 
cability of her cooking recipes. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the genial lady, ‘‘I prepare many of them 
myself first, and let my husband try them; 


then, if they don’t kill him, I put them in | 


my books.” Mrs. Terhune’s cook-books 
have recently been translated in several lang- 
uages, and her ‘‘ Common Sense in the House- 
hold ” has reached a sale of over 125,000 
copies. In China, where a new edition of 
her works in the native language has just 
appeared, her books are considered as relia- 
ble authority as in America, and find a place 
in every household. 


‘‘Bury me in sight of dear old Boston,” 
was the dying request of America’s great act- 
ress—Charlotte Cushman. And how faith- 
fully that wish has been gratified. On a 
sloping bank, in full view of the gilded dome 
of the State House and the piles of brick and 
granite which cover the hill on which Boston 
is built, is an ivy-covered grave, and the tall, 
unpolished granite shaft bears the words, 
‘‘Charlotte Cushman.” Bouquets of wither- 
ed flowers lie near the head of the mound, 
telling of friends who have not forgotten the 
great favorite, although more than eight 
years have elapsed since her death. The lot 
is surrounded with beds of ivy, granite posts 
marking the corners. 


I have observed among all nations that 
women are most civil, kind, obliging, humane, 
—and tender beings, that they are ever in- 
clined to be cheerful and modest. They do 
not hesitate, like man, to perform a hospit- 
able or generous action, not haughty, nor ar- 


| rogant, nor supercilious, but full of courtesy 


and affection, industrious, economical, in 
genious; more virtuous, and performing 
more good actions than man. I never ad- 
dressed myself in the language of decency 
and friendship to a woman, whether civilized 
or savage, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. In wandering over the barren 
| plains of inhospitable Denmark, through 
honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and 
the wide-spread regions of the wandering 
Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet or sick, 
woman has ever been friendly to me, and un- 
iformly so; and, to add to this virtue, so 
worthy of the appellation of benevolence, 
these actions have been performed in so me 
and so kind-2 manner,.that, if I was dry, I 

drank the sweet draught, and if hungry, ate 
the-coarse morsel, with a double relish.— 
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| John Ledyard in his Memoirs. 


A student of nature declares there is no 

| Woman too homely to be without charm for 
| some, and advances the rather singular theory 

' that self- love is one of the strongest incen- 
tives to man’s love for woman. It is com- 
'monly remarked that husband and wife look 
alike, have features of resemblance, and the 
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usual vaahenadinnne sean is wiaun their resem- 


blance is due to their sympathy of union, con- 


| geniality of habit, modes of life, and other 


; influences. 
| thinks this is to mistake the cause for 
| effect. 





Our new theorist, however, 
the 
He thinks the mutual likeness to be 
the occasion, not the result of marriage. 
The man becomes enamored of the reflection 
of himself, like Narcissusat the pool. ‘‘ His 
love for any particular woman is self-love at 
second hand, vanity reflected, compound ego- 
tism.” If the man is exceptionally ugly the 
corresponding features in the woman attract 
him the more strongly because of the conso- 
lation they afford is self-love, and he falls in 
love with the woman quite unconscious of 
the fact that it is out of compliment to himself. 
But beauty is so entirely a matter of taste 
there can be no accepted idea of loveliness 
Each person has a definite and individual idea 
of that which is beautiful, and will find fault 
where another sees only excellence, and vice 
versa. An African prince, much impressed 
by the attentions of a European belle, said to 
her with the most admiring deference, ‘‘ Ah! 
had you been born a negress you would be 
irresistible.” It seems to be a failing with 
beauty that it betokens a deficiency of in- 
telligence, unusually handsome women being 
as a rule without mental depth, however 
plentiful their superficial accomplishments. 
But there is a moral beauty, a charm of 
countenance made by the soul and mind with- 
in, that endures beyond the most exquisite 
surface beauty, and the woman possessed of 
this light that artists can not catch will make 
the greater conquests where conquests are of 
worth. 


It has been remarked that comparatively 
few couples who have been long married seek 
divorce, by far the greater number are those 
who have been but a few years wedded. Per- 
haps the young husband or wife sees some 
one whom they fancy they like better than 
their own partners; they allow themselves the 
pleasure of that other’s society; they set the 
virtues of one against the faults of the other 
(and they never grow smaller by such nurs- 
ing), until life seems unbearable in the pre- 
sent companionship, and they speedily make 
it so, or, perhaps wilfully commit some overt 
act which will come within the prescribed 
causes for divorce. We haveseen young girls 
openly receive the attentions of married men, 
pending the divorce which those men intend- 
ed to obtain from theirwives. It is a not in- 
frequent thing for a wife’s lover to pay the 
expenses of a divorce suit in order to marry 
the wife thus freed. Most marriage ceremon- 
ies are based upon the book of God. That 


| book has but one word for such unholy 





unions, and it is not a flattering one. 

Some young wife may ask, “‘If I see some 
man whom I love better than my husband, how 
can [help it?” Is she not the keeper of her 
own conscience? Were she tempted to com- 
mit a murder, would she not fly in horror 
from the temptation and the cause of it? 
There is equal reason to fly from a desire 
which would ruin the happiness of two lives. 
She should throttle the wish as soon as it 
is born. Full many a woman has lived to 
learn that when the illusions of love have 
vanished its great reality remains, and to 
cultivate the flower of her married love till 
it reach most gorgeous bloom. Heaven 
seems to throw the shield of its own protec- 
tion around wedded love. All the affection 
and faith of a woman’s nature turn to it as 
the needle to the pole, and it must be with a 





wrench of terror and then a hardening lik® 
steel that she sets her face toward any man 
other than her husband. But if it be so, 
there is yet one heroic remedy for either hus- 
band or wife. ‘To throw themselves in truth 
and contrition upon the forgiveness of the 
wronged one, and ask for the help which 
they alone can give! Ah! if the confidence 
which should be, existed between husband 
and wife, the first chill of the coming storm 
would be felt, and would not a man protect 
his wife from the love of another man as 
quickly as he would check the hand upraised 
to strike her? 

It is a matter of wonder that a woman, 
having drawn a blank in the lottery of life, 
should desire to exhibit it to the public gaze. 
Why should she hold up to the eyes of the 
world the broken vase that held her life’s fair 
hopes? One would think the pride natural 
to her sex would bid her hide the wound, 
though it be her death; to “‘set her teeth 
and bear it,” as was the counsel given in her 
childish days. Many a poor woman is true 
to this instinct when her husband having 
been arrested for beating her, she refuses to 
appear with her poor blackened face against 
him inthe police court. Shakespeare under- 
stood it when he made his Desdemona raise 
her dying head to say her lord did not the 
deed. 

There is a yet sadder phase to this question 
of divorce than has yet been presented. 
Children are born, the fruit of these unhappy 
unions. Deprived of the loving family life, 
which is to a child as the sunshine toa flower, 
their natures become dwarfed and stunted 
like plants grown in the shade. Witnesses 
to all the disagreements, and listeners in all 
the discussions which have led to and result- 
ed in the separation of their parents, for 
people in anger do not choose words or com- 
pany, they inevitably learn to despise one or 
the other of them. We have heard the child- 
ren of divorced parents speak in terms of such 
hatred and contempt of their father, that 
their mother, in very shame, was forced to re- 
mind them of hisfatherhood. What reverence 

can they have for the commandments of God, 
when they find it thus impossible to obey the 
very one which inculeates obedience? There 
are innocent sufferers for every crime, and 
these little ones, in that they are helpless, 
are more deeply to be pitied than are their 
parents. Ah, mothers (and since, as stated 
above, two-thirds of the applicants for divorce 
are women, mothers must be the principal 
parties to be appealed to), for the sake of 
your children, bear long and patiently with 
their fathers’ faults. Bear even to humili- 
ation; it can never be shame, for deep down 
in the heart of every man, underlying all un- 
kindness, even unfaithfulness, is a sentiment 
of respect for the woman who is his wife. 
He may have ceased to love her, but still she 
holds a certain place in his heart, a little 
secret corner, where, by using many & 
woman’s wile, she may on some happy day re- 
enter and reign as queen. 

We are conscious that this is a new view of 
divorce, that it is practically taking it from 
the power of legislation and placing it where 
it more properly belongs, in the hands of the 
parties to it. But if the same care were 
given to seeking the hidden causes of divorce 
suits as is bestowed upon the ferreting out cf 
other crimes, and if then years, or at least 
months, were made to elapse before the de- 
cree could be granted, more equal justice 
would be distributed, and there would be 
fewer desolated homes. 
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“A military man. when he is a man of intelligence and 
knowledge, has advantages, both in life and society, superior 
to what mosi other men enjoy.” —Geethe. 





The 7th Regiment heid an indoor athletic 
meeting, Saturday, Nov. 22. 

The resignation of Lieut. Eugene J. Snow, 
Company K, 13th Regiment, is announced. 


‘ 


Company F, 23rd Regiment, have elected 
Lieut. M. W. Brigham as its chaplin. 


Lieut. Greely of Arctic fame intends to 
write a book on his experience in frozen seas. 


It is said the 7th Regiment have abandoned 
their proposed trip to Washington on inaug- 
uration day. 


During the past year Massachusetts has paid 
the militia $73,525 for special Spring and 
Fall drills, and camp duty. 


Lord Dufferin is on his way to India to 
assume his official duties as Viceroy. His 
salery is $125,000 yearly and findings. 

Captain F. §. Benson has been chosen 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Adjutant of the 47th 
Reg’t, and Mr. J. G. Eddy, Major. 


After many years of faithful service in the 
8th and 23rd regiments and lately as Major 
of the 13th Regiment, Major W. H. H. 


Tyson has retired. 


It is reported that Gen. Augur will be 
succeeded in the command of the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri by Gen. Ceok when the 
former retires next July. 

Gen. O. O. Howard lectured at Omaha, 
Neb., on the 25th of last month on ‘* Egypt 
and the Soudan,” The proceeds were for 
the poor of the city. 


A society of an entirely social nature has | 


been organized in the 7th Regiment, and 
will be known as the ‘Society of the War 
Veterans of the Seventh Regiment.” 


The will of the late Mrs. Virginia Loyall 
Farragut, widow of Admiral Farragut, gives 
her son Loyall F. Farragut, all her property, 
excepting some pictures and silverware. 


Queen Victoria has almost a mania for 
collecting relics of engagements in war. 


Among others, she has mounted in crystal | 
and silver the musket ball that ended the | 


career of Nelson. 


The anniversary of Company B, 22d Regi- 


ment, W. V. King, on the 10th of last 
month at the Lexington Avenue Opera 


House, New York, was an enjoyable and suc- 
cessful affair. : 

Col. J. Lester Keep has been appointed by 
the Governor as Sprgeon of the Second Di- 
vision Staff, and Col. J. H. Story as Inspec- 


tor, for long and faithful service, at the re- | 


quest of Gen. Christensen. 


Cadet John A. Logan, Jr., has resigned 


from the West Point Military Academy to | 


avoid expulsion for bringing intoxicating 
liquor into the barracks and violation of 
other rules. 


General Molineux read an interesting and 
highly instructive paper before the Military 
Service Institution, Nov. 13, entitled 
“« The Dangers of Railroad and Corporation 
Riots, and How Best to Counteract Them.” 
Gen. HoratioC. King also read an article of 
value, 


Great Britian has 140,000 men in the reg- 
ular army at home and in her colonies ; 62,- 
000 in the Indian army, and 38,000 in the 
militia, volunteers, yeomanry, cavalry and 
army reserve. She has 205 ships of war. 


While a guest of the Rabbit Club in the 
rural districts near Philadelphia, General 
Hancock was elected to make soup and was 
assigned to that duty, which he fulfilled as 
he has always fulfilled his duty, with universal 
approval, the soup being pronounced super- 
lative. 


The Washington Monument, at Washing- 
ton, D. C.,has now reached over 525 feet above 
the floor of the monument and is now the high- 
est structure in the world. A few more work- 
ing days will complete it, and there isno doubt 
but that it will be in entire readiness by the 
time of its dedication on 22nd. of February 
next. 


Company F, 13th Regiment will have a 
joint athletic meeting with the Williams- 
burg Athletic Club on Thurday evening, 
Dec. 16, in the armory. Gold medals will 
be awarded to the first and second in 
each event, except in the tug-of-war, in which 
each member of the winning team will re- 
ceive a silver cup. The entries will close on 
Saturday, Dec. 9. After the games there 
will be dancing. 


The Dutch Boers in South Africa are spec- 
ially dreaded as fighters because of their ex- 
cellent marksmanship. They are all hunt- 
ers, and use the rifle wonderfully. An Eng- 
lishman who has been hunting among them 
lately says that he saw one fire hastily at a 
bustard which was flying about 200 
yards distant, and send a rifie ball through 
its body ; but as this did not wholly stop the 
bird, which flapped rapidly along the ground, 
the Boer fired a second time and eut off his 
head. British soldiers dread with good rea- 
son, therefore, to face these sharp-shooting 
bush-fighters, animated by the idea that 
they are defending their firesides. 


Gen’] Edward L. Molineux took command 
of the Second Division of the National 
Guard of this State on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 20, vice General C. T. Christensen, re- 
signed. Gen. Christensen has made himself 
very popular with all the militia and will be 
much missed by the rank and file. Gen. 
Molineux who is an old and experienced _ sol- 
dier, and thoroughly conversant with the 
duties of his position, will undoubtedly fill 
this new commission with his well known 


| skill and energy, and he is highly deserving 


of eminent success in all his efforts. 


The following appropriate lines upon the 
recent death of First Sergeant Walter J. 
Glenn, of Company D, 14th Regiment, have 
been sent us for publication : 


Our comrade the haven hath gained, 
Out flying the tempest and wind : 

His rest he hath sooner obtained, 
And left his companions behind. 


Weep not for a comrade deceased, 
Our loss is his infinite gain ; 

A soul out of prison released, 
And freed from its bodily chain. 


So we one by one must follow, 
For us all the bell will toll ; 
Let us all do our utmost 
To be ready for the great ‘‘ Roll.” 
Corporal F. 








It is related in setting in order Apsley 
House, after the late Duke’s death, there 
were found stowed away in one of the base- 
ment rooms 76 French Eagles with embroid- 
ered standards, handed over after Waterloo- 
to the Duke of Wellington by the King of 
France as curiosities belonging to the de- 
feated Emperor. Before Napoleon set out 
to meet his fate in Belgium, he ordered stand- 
ards and eagles—one to each of the depart- 
ments—to be prepared for distribution on his 
return in triumph. These now repose un- 
der the roof of Apsley House. 

A quiet, reserved gentleman of seventy- 
three years is Admiral Porter. His eyes are 
still bright, his voice is soft and entirely des- 
titute of the husky. foggy character popular- 
ly supposed to attach to jolly old sea dogs. 
His face is bronzed, and his hands large and 
knotty, but soft in texture. He has already 
achieved a reputation as a brave naval officer, 
an historian, an inventor, an authority on pro- 
jectiles, armament and explosives, the design- 
er of an ingenious and formidable submarine 


nee cs 











torpedo boat, besides being somewhat of a | 


politician. 


——_ ee ——_ 


THE CHARACTER OF GENERAL THOMAS. | 


General Thomas was never slow in gather- 
ing his resources, forming his plans, and 
moving his forces. when he thought the time 
for action had come. He was deliberate and 
methodical when time and circumstances 
permitted, but when adequate preparations 
had been made, or when emergencies called 
for quick dispositions, Napoleon himself did 
not more fully display the flashes of genius 
than did Thomas. In co-operative moments 
he was always on time; in adherence to the 
details of a premeditated plan, he was both 
strict and prompt, and in the fluctuations 
and crises of battle he was never out of har- 
mony with the general operations. Even 
when deliberate he avoided the error of over- 
cautious generals, in waiting for every ele- 
ment of their problem, and yet in his dis- 


cernment of essential preparations, he was so | 


unerring that he was always successful, when 
he did move against the enemy. His delays 
never gave an advantage to his foe, and 
never deprived himself of one. 

The career of Thomas was strictly the 
sequence of his character, a career seeming- 
ly grand may result from circumstances 
rather than from character, but there is then 
no evidence of real greatness. But where 
the character of a man, with opportunity, 
plainly creates his career, the harmony of 
history has full realization. 

General Thomas passed 
grade inthe Regular Army to major-general, 
commanding successfully every unit of an 
army. His fame was largely attained in his 
subordination to immediate superiors in 
rank, but his crowning fullness came with 
his command of a large army in the conduct 
of a great campaign and battle. If resources 
and losses are put in the balance against ac- 
chievements, he had no peer in the war of the 
Rebellion. Such was lis career. But if his 
character in its symmetry and strength is 
measured his career, is lacking in breadth 
and completeness. His manifest capabilities 
demanded grander opportunities. 
in the limits of possible agreement more 
complete consonance of character and career 
has never been revealed in history. And in 
both, George H. Thomas was second to none 
in representing all that is best and noblest in 
the life of the freest and greatest Nation on 
the globe. Tuomas B. Van Horne, 
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Dramatic and Alusical. 
“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 


—Following a time honored custom, special 
matinees will be given at all the Brooklyn 
theatres on Christmas and New Year’s days. 


—Performances in aid of the worthy ‘‘Actors’ 
Fund,” will take place on the 4th inst. at all 
the theatres, no chartiy is more worthy of a 
liberal patronage. 


—During New Year’s week, Gus. Williams, 
in his character of ‘‘Capt. Mishler” in 
“One of the Finest,” will hold the stage of 
the Brooklyn Theatre. 


—Bartley Campbell’s ‘‘ White Slave,” pre- 
sented by a carefully selected company, and 
produced with grand scenic effects, occupy 
the boards of the Park Theatre the present 
week of December 1. 


—-The pathetic drama, ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” 
with its rainfall of real water, its cunning 
baby, and the simple lesson which it teaches, 
is underscored for production at the Grand 
Opera House the present week. 


—‘‘ The Wages of Sin,” the great London 
success, presented with a great cast and 
scenery, will occupy the stage of the Park 
Theatre during the week beginning Decem- 
ber 29, with a special matinee on New Year’s 
Day. 

—During the week of December 15 the 
Messrs. Frohman will present their beautiful 
and sensational drama, ‘“The Stranglers of 
Paris,” at the Grand Opera House, an an- 
nouncement which needs no further com- 
mendation. 


—‘‘The Seven Ravens,”’with all its magnif- 
icent scenery and gorgeous costumes, will 
occupy the Novelty the entire present week, 
and will be followed by Bartley Campbell’s 
oft-played but ever powerful drama, ‘“The 
White Slave.” 


—The ever popular and clean drama “ In 
the Ranks,” will occupy the Lee Avenue 
Academy stage the week of December 15, 
and will afford allan opportunity of seeing 
this well written military story who have up 
to this time not done so. 


—Although played again each year, the 
drama ‘‘ Unknown ” never seems to lose any 
of its attractiveness with the public, and its 
production at the Lee Avenue Academy 
the week of December 8 will only repeat the 
old story of ‘‘ Standing Room Only.” 


—Alexander Dumas’ thrilling romance 
*‘The Chateau d’ If, or the Count de Monte 
Cristo” will be produced with effective 
scenery, and the talented young actor, James 
O’Neill, in the leading role at the Brooklyn 
Theatre during the present week of Decem- 


ber 1. 

—Mr. Rot rt Mantell, who recently sup- 
ported Miss Davenport in ‘* Fedora,” is 
being everywhere greeted with immense 
enthusiasm in ‘‘ Called Back.” Mr. Man- 


tell’s dramatic powers are given full opport- 


unity in his new character, and the warm 
receptions accorded him are therefore not to 
be wondered at. 

—The old established favorites, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Florence, will visit Brooklyn the 
week commencing December 15, and pro- 
duce one or more of their new plays at the 
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| Brooklyn Theatre. Mrs. Florence’s new and 
| elegant dresses are said to surpass, in points 
of richness, any of those previously worn by 
this ‘‘star of fashion.” 


—Colonel Sinn thoroughly understands 
the public taste for amusements, and this 
| was never better demonstrated than when 
he engaged the inimitable Mr. Nat. C. Good- 
win to produce some of his langhable come- 
dies at the Park Theatre during Christmas 
week. Mr. Goodwin’s coming will be awaited 
with great interest. The comedian will also 
hold a special Christmas reception on the 
afternoon of that day. 


—Christmas week in the Eastern District 
will be made the more merry and memorable 
by the production at the Lee Avenue Acad- 
emy of a new play entitled ‘‘ Nice and 
Warm.” As Brooklyn people never miss an 
opportunity of placing themselves in the con- 
dition which the title ef this play suggests, 
they will doubtless embrace this chance of 
learning how to become so. 


—Commencing December 29 and throughout 
that week, ‘“‘Oif to Egypt,” the new musical 
play which last month achieved such wonder- 
ful success at the Park Theatre, will be pro- 
duced at the Novelty Theatre. A special and 
original feature of this play is the introduc- 
tion of eight live donkies, imported express- 
ly from Egypt. The play is part opera, part 
farce, part comedy, part spectacle, and has 
made a decided stir in theatrical circles. 


—Christmas week will bea red-letter week 
at the Brooklyn Theatre, when Lotta, the 
“diamond edition of dramatic delights,” 
as John Brougham was wont to call that 
brilliant little lady, will occupy the stage of 
that theatre. Lotta will, as always, delight 
her audiences, and her fun, with which she 
fairly bubbles over, will be as bright and 
sparkling as ever. No better attraction 
could have been secured for Christmas week. 


—Farcical comedies are more and more be- 
coming popular, and it was probably to meet 
this increasing demand on the part of the 
theatre-going public, that Mr. Charles H. 
Hoyt, wrote ‘‘A Parlor Match,” which has 
met with such flattering receptions wherever 
it has been played. The opportunity of wit- 
nessing this uproarious comedy will be given 
to the patrons of the Park Theatre, where it 
will be produced during the week of Decem- 
ber 15. 


—There is nothing so effective in turning 
the mind from business annoyances and 
domestic cares, than the comic opera, and 
when produced by a company of artists 
of sterling vocal abilities, the effect is still 
more pleasant and striking. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to announce the coming of Messrs. 
Miles & Barton’s Bijou Theatre Company, 
from New York, who will, doubtless, delight 
large audiences during their visit to the Park 
Theatre, the week commencing December 8. 


—Christmas week will be one of unusual 
merriment at the NoveltyTheatre. During that 
week ‘‘ The Private Secretary,” will occupy 
the boards of that theatre. We quote from 


r 


a contemporary regarding this piece : ‘‘ The 
spectators laughed and applauded until 


everybody appeared weary; not tired of the 
fun, but in need of rest from the constant 
clapping of hands and the incessant out- 
bursts of mirth.” A rich treat is in store 
for the theatre-goers of the Eastern District. 
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Next week, that of December 8, the power- 
ful drama, *‘*The Power of Money,” will 
occupy the stage of the Grand Opera House. 
This thrilling piece has been witnessed by 
thousands in all parts of the country, and 
not only has the merit of the production 
itself been highly commended, but the indi- 
vidual ability of each of its actors. It will 
be placed on the stage during its forthcom- 
ing visit to this city, with all its magnificent 
scenery and details. 


—That all our managers well understand 
the character of the plays best suited to the 
holidays can readily be seen by the unusu- 
ally attractive pieces underscored for those 
times, and the management of the Grand 
Opera House are certainly no exception to 
the rule. At this house during Christmas 
week, one of the most delightful society 
plays of the day, ‘‘An American Marriage,” 
by Seeley Logan, will be presented. This 
play has been spoken of as being without an 
equal upon the theatrical stage, and those 
who have witnessed it readily concur in that 
opinion. 


—No dramatic company is held in such 
high esteem in Boston, nor more deservedly, 
than that connected with the Boston Thea- 
tre. Composed as it is of sterling actors, 
any play produced by them is certain of 
giving entire satisfaction to even the most 
critical audience. Manager McConnell has 
therefore placed Brooklyn theatre-goers un- 
der decided obligations in securing this ex- 
cellent company to produce at the Brook- 
lyn Theatre during the week of December 8, 
for the first time in this city the highly 
sucessful play of “Youth.” No expense has 
been spared by the management to make 
this event in dramatic circles one of unusual 
brilliancy and interest. 


A private letter has been received from Sig- 
nor Salvini by an American friend in which 
the great tragedian writes that has abandoned 
his proposed visit to this country this season. 
This announcemeut will bea keen disappoint- 
ment to the large circle of American admi- 
rers of the illustrious actor, the more so when 
| it is known that at a recent performance in 
| Florence, Italy, one of the most distinguished 
Italian theatrical critics declared that Salvini 
never displayed his magnificent endowments 
to greater advantage than upon that occasion, 
and that his dramatic powers seemed to be 
increasing with his years. 
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Four Interesting New Books. 





THE SHADOW OF JOHN WALLACE. 


A remarkable novel. By L. CLarkson. 12mo, cloth, orna- 
mental designs in white, color and gold. Price $1. 
“A work of rare quality, with uumistakable marks of origi= 
nalgenius. * * Worthy of Hawthorne and Browning.” — 
N.Y. Heme Journal. 


ARTISTIC TABLEAUX. 


With picturesque diagrams and descriptions of costumes. Text 
by JosEPHINE PoLLaRnp. Arrangement of diagrams by 
WALTER SATTERLEE. Of the greatest value in arranging 
tableaux at home or for public entertainments. Oblong 
&vo, with numerone illustrations, cloth, ornamental stamp 
in gold and color, $1. 


FIFTY SOUPS. 


By Tuomas J. Murrey (formerly professional caterer of the 
Astor House, New York, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
and other leading hotels: anthor of Valuable Cooking Rec- 
ipes, Salads and Sauces, etc.). Containing much valuable 
information concerning soups and soup-makinrg, and fifty 
recipes for soups of all kinds, simple and elaborate. Attrac- 
tively printed on fine laid paper. Covers in colors, with 
design of little girl in Greenaway costume making soup. 
16mo, boards, 50 cents: cloth, designin gold and color, 75 
cents. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 


A humorons illustrated book. Selected from the brightest 
American humorous paper, “‘Z7/e.’’ A collection of the 
best things which have appeared in it since the issue of its 
first number. Oblong quarto, with highly ornamental and 
humorous design on cover in color and gold. Cloth, bev- 
elled boards, gilt edger, $2. 





WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


Have now ready their new catalogue containing an- 
nouncements and full descriptions of many Holiday 
books, mailed free to any address on application. 
Any of the above books sent to any address, at 
Whiter, Stokes & ALLEN’s expense, on receipt of 
advertised price. 





THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on reading matter for 
ats success, is brilliant above all others inthis respect,and never 
has been so fresh, so versatile, so genial, as it is now.=-The Lit- 
erary World. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
For 1885 
Wili be particularly notable for its Serial Stories, namely, 


I. THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Henry 
JAMES, author of ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. OLI- 
PHANT, author of ‘‘ The Ladies Lindores,” ‘‘ The 
Wizard’s Son,” etc. 

THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS. By Cuarites EGBerT CrapD- 
DOCK, author of ‘‘ In the Tennessee Mountains.” 


A MARSH ISLAND. By Saran Orne JEw- 
ETT, author of ‘‘A Country Doctor,” ‘‘ Deep- 
haven,” etc. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES will write a series 
entitled The New Portfolio, 

Poems, Essays, Stories, and Papers on Scientific, 
Literary, and Social Topics may be expected from J. 
G. Whittier, W. D. Howells, Henry James, F. Marion 
Crawford, Richard Grant White, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Harriet W. Preston, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Edith M:Thomas, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, J. R. Lowell, 
Maurice Thompson, T. B. Aldrich, John Fiske, Mark 
Twain, Horace E. Scudder, W. H. Bishop, Edward 
Everett Hale, Phillips Brooks, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Lucy Larcom, John Burroughs, James Freeman 
Clarke, T.W. Higginson, E.C.Stedman, Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps, E. P. Whipple, and many others. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, Postage Free; 
35 cents a number. With superb life-size portrait of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, or Holmes, $5; each additional portrait, $1. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 





Postal Notes, and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefor remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Literature. 


“Books are the food of youth, the delight of old age; the orna- 
ment of pri rity: the refuge and comfort of adversity ; they 
are companions by night.—Cicero. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Christmas is peculiarly the season for mak- 
ing and receiving gifts, for in giving is 
found the best expression of the sentiments 
of love and friendship. And at no other 
time of the year does the tradesman so ex- 
haust his ingenuity in meeting this demand 
for Christmas gifts. But no one of 
the productive arts displays such lavish 
skill and knowledge in catering to the needs 
of the Christmas season as that of the book- 
publisher. To him the world looks, and 
more so each recurring Christmas, for gifts 
of artistic skill and the best knowledge in its 
most attractive form, and thus he lays under 
contribution the highest literary and artistic 
genius. While in the years past gift-books 
have been numerous and beautiful, the end- 





less variety presented by the great publishing | 


houses this year surpasses that of any of its 
predecessors. No department of literature 
has been forgotten, and the tastes of the most 
exacting is easily met. As Christmas is always 
a red-letter day for the children, it is right 
and appropriate that the publishers should 
have strained their best energies in preparing 
for the little folks a vast array of juvenile 
books. The Christmas juveniles of this year 
certainly surpass those of the past, and are 
as creditable for their exterior embellishment 
as for their high literary merit. 

One of the most valuable books of the year, 
for young people, is “ Our Young Folks’ 
Josephus,” simplified by William Shephard 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.). 
This is abook to be owned, for a week or two 
does not exhaust its interest. The familiar 
Bible History is read with fresh interest in 
this different dress, while the story. of the 
struggles of the Jews with the Roman power 
cannot fail to thrill, instruct and captivate.— 
“Dean Stanley with the Children,” by 
Mrs. F, A. Humphrey (D. Lothrop & Co., 


minster Abbey and five of Dean Stanley’s 
sermonettes for children. 
little ones ‘‘on the other side” will be com- 
forted and helped by this book ; Sunday 
school teachers should study these talks to 
children to learn how to be interesting, 
helpful, practical and still eloquent ; while 
children ought to hear every word that they 
may be roused to higher, nobler living. 
—Geo. Routledge and Sons, have published 
four volumes of history (England, France 
Germany and America) in words of one syl- 
lable, by Mrs. Helen W. Pierson. The books 
are remarkably well written, the one-syllabled 
words seeming not forced, but natural. 
Perhaps the best criticism of the series is to 
say thata restless boy of nine years has al- 
lowed his mother to write undisturbed, only 
looking up from the pages of ‘“‘ America,” to 
inform her that ‘‘Andre wasn’t an Ameri- 
can.” The maps which form part of the bind- 
ing of each volume are very helpful for little 
folks.—Who of us does not remember the 
““Boy’s Own Book,” of our childhood? Geo. 
Routledge & Sons have brought out a book of 
this sort for the boys of the present day. 
“Sports and Pastimes of American Boys,” by 
Henry Chadwick, gives instruction in every 
possible game, gymnasium feats, riding, swim- 


' ming, etc., and will no doubt, become a book 


| books 
i by 


of reference as to these matters, with most 


American boys.—‘‘Tales of the Pathfinders,” | 


by Arthur Gilman, (D. Lothrop & Co.,) is a 
wholesome book for boys and girls. While 
we cannot recommend so highly the two new 


books of the ‘‘Elsie and Mildred ” series, 7 


these kind of books are written with a good 


aim and we are told, do good, but § 
to be true to trust we must say the § 
religious element seems overstrained. 


Still we know there are many young people 
who will be glad to read ‘‘ Mildred at Home,” 
and ‘“ Elisie at Nantucket.” (Dodd Mead 
& Co, N. Y.)—‘‘The Browns,” by 
the author of the ‘Jolly Good Times,” 
(Roberts Bros. Boston,) is quite another 
sort of book. We read it half through ona re- 
cent Sunday evening to an audience between 
the ages of eight and eighteen, and mother 
was very glad to do the reading—it was so light 
so natural, so good. Such a book needs only 
to be told of to sell.—There are always peo- 
ple who delight in giving illustrated books 
at Christmas-tide and all cannot afford 
the same elegant affairs. For such persons, 
as ‘‘Annie’s and Willie’s Prayer,” 
Sophie P. Snow, with — illustra- 


| tions by E. H. Garrett, J. A. Fraser and 


W. P. Snyder, (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
“Tt is the Christmas Tide,” by Miss Mulock, 
with twelve Ideal Christmas Hymns and 
Poems (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.), are 
most fitting. 


The illustrations in both cases © 
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are good, and while the second book offers a | 


great variety the smaller volumes will please 


all lovers of children.—George Routledge | 


& Sons have brought out two more of 
Caldecott’s ‘‘ Picture Book,” which beside 


¥ 
& 
‘ 


t 


delighting the little tots will prove in- | 


valuable as designs for splash mats.—‘“‘Il- 
lustrated Poems and Songs for 
People,” collected and edited by Mrs. Rossi- 
ter Johnson, between two elaborate covers 
beautifully designed, comes as a most wel- 
come holiday visitor from the press of George 
Routledge & Sons, and will be eagerly pur- 
chased by young and old.—For lovers of 
sport and pastime, ‘‘ Our Base Ball Club” by 


| Noah Brooks (E. ‘P, Dutton & Co.) is a spe- 
Boston), contains a sketch of the Dean’s | 
boyhood, some interesting pages about West- | 


cially appropriate holiday gift.—Never before 
have we had fairy-tales written in such a de- 


| lightful manner asin Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 


Mothers who have | 


‘© Old-Fashioned Fairy Book” (Scribners), 


illustrated by Miss Rosina Emmet. The 
stories which Mrs. Harrison tells are all 


dainty morsels, and excellently told. 
Gift-books suitable for adults are equally 

numerous and beautiful. The illustration of 

the masterpieces of poetry has been con- 


| stantly increasing, and this year the different 





| tations of Immortality 


works to which the additional interest of 
illustration hasbeen given is larger than ever 
before. Sir Walter Scott’s works have, it 
seems, received special attention from the 
publisher and artist. Besides the two edi- 
tions of ‘‘ Marmion,” the poet’s ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” is now offered by Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., in their beautiful series 
of illustrated poems, choicely bound, making 
the best illustrated edition yet offered to the 
lovers of Scott’s yerse.—Tennyson’s charm- 
ing poem “Lady Clare” forms the subject 
for a beautiful holiday souvenir 
issued from the press of Messrs. Porter & 
Coates. The illustrations are of exceptional 
beauty and richness, and the typographical 
appearance of the work a credit to the pub- 
lishers.—Embellished with a cover which in 
itself is a work of art, and illustrated by 
twelve engravings, Wordsworth’s Ode ‘‘ Imi- 
” comes from the press 
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of Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. ‘Two portraits 
of the author photographed from old paint- 
ings add additional value to this work. 
—Charles Wesley’s magnificent hymn 
‘“‘Hark! The Herald Angels Sing,” finds 
itself again illustrated this year, but in a 
more elaborate form than ever before. No 
expense appears to have been spared by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton, the publishers, tomake 
the edition worthy of itssubject. There are 
fifteen illustrations, the one more beautiful 
than the other.—There is an indescribable 
beauty in all the seven engravings contained 
in the illustrated edition of Shakespeare’s, 
“The Seven Ages of Man,” just issued by 
the Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. The 
“seven ages” from the infant ‘ muling 
and puking in itsnurse’s arms,” to the aged 
man, ‘‘ sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything,” are brought forth in this volume 
with artistic skill seldom equaled.—One 
of the most elegant editions of poetry 
this season, and which will constitute as 
beautiful gift-book as any we know of, is the 
volume of ‘‘ George Eliot’s Poems,” issued 
by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. The binding 
of this work, and its numerous illustrations, 
are truly works of merit deserving the highest 
encomiums the public can bestow.—Bound 
in two dainty volumes, with uncut leaves, 
Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen have issued 
the poems of Charlotte Bronte and Thomas 
Gray. The little volumes display taste in 
binding and printing.—A beautiful and sen- 
sible holiday present is offered by Messrs. 
Roberts Bros., in the form of a large and 
handsomely bound quarto volume, containing 
over one hundred full-page portraits, under 
the title of ‘‘ Our Great Benefactors.” Bio- 
graphies and portraits are here presented of 
the greatest men and women in Literature 
and Art, Philosophy, Philanthropy, Science, 
Invention, Patriotism, ete. This is one of 
the best and most practical of holiday gifts. 
—‘‘Good Things of Life,” published by 
Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, is another de- 
lightful holiday gift, and nothing could be 
more desirable for a hearty laugh, anda view 
of the brightest side of life than this book of 
humorous sketches. — For lovers of art, 
—and what refined person does not love 
art?—-the same firm issue ‘‘ The Artist’s 
Year,” containing twelve drawings, sug- 
gestive of each of the twelve months, 
from the pencils of such eminent artists as 
Thomas Moran, R. Swain Gifford, James M. 
Hart, Arthur Quartley, and others equally 
famed and able. The drawings are precisely 
such works of art as one might expect from 
such artists.—From the press of the Messrs. 
Scribner we receive Mr. Cable’s new volume 
“The Creoles of Louisana.” The book is 
interspersed with portraits and views in and 
about the beautiful Crescent City, and asa 
volume wherein enjoyment and instruction is 
intermingled, no more desirable gift-book 
could be found. Mr. Cable has written this, 
his latest book, in his most agreeable style. 
The binding is as remarkable for its unique- 
hess as for ‘4s attractive appearance.—Suita- 
ble for ali festive occasions,and by far the full- 
est 2d most complete collection of Christmas 
sud Easter poems ever issued, is the attrac- 
tive little volume, ‘‘Festival Poems,” publish- 
ed by Messrs. Roberts Brothers. This bright 
little book makes a graceful and useful pres- 
ent.— What all will at once decide to be the 
prettiest holiday souvenirs of the season are 
the two charmingly bound and well printed 
books ‘‘Flowers from Glade and Garden,” 
and ‘‘Flowers from Hill and Dale.” issued 





by the house of Messrs. White, Stokes & 
Allen. Beautiful plates of roses, tulips, 
lilies, autumn leaves, daises, clover blossoms, 
heliotropes, all suggestive of the seasons, are 
embodied in these two books, each accom- 
panied with appropriate verses from our lead- 
ing poets, in several instances the poems 
being in autograph fac-simile. These two 
beautiful holiday books, which have been 
arranged and illuminated by Susan B. Skeld- 
ing, will, without question, prove attractive 
to purchasers of gift-books at first glance. 
—Rev. E. P. Roe has already written many 
popular novels, some of which have reached 
enormous sales, but that which will prove, 
we think, to be his best work is ‘‘ A Young 
Girl’s Wooing,” fresh from the press of 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. Space prevents a 
detailed notice, and we must leave our readers 
to peruse and judge the work for themselves. 
It is graceful in style, strong in action, and 
the reader’s interest is never allowed to flag. 
—From amongst all the illustrated poems 
offered to the public this season, few have had 
so much attention bestowed upon it, in the 
beauty of its illustrations than Bishop Heber’s 
powerful hymn ‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” published by Messrs. Porter & 
Coates. No words of praise can be too strong 
in referring to the richness and marvelous 
beauty of the illustrations which adorn this 
book, and one seems never to tire in looking 
at these masterpieces of the engraver’s art. 
—‘‘ For the guidance of such men and boys 
as would appear to advantage in the society 
of persons of the better sort,” Mr. Alfred 
Ayres has written his little work, ‘The 
Mentor,” published by Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. The little volume teems over with 
excellent hints and suggestions, and makes 
the best work on etiquette and the cultivation 
of good manners now before the public. 
To many, such a book will make not only 
a useful present, but one which will be 
thankfully received.—Thomas Buchanan 
Read’s poem, ‘‘The Wagoner of the Alle- 
ghanies,” made the more beautiful and 
interesting by the addition of six artistic 
illustrations, comes from the house of Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., in a new and hand- 
some form. The admirers of this gifted 
poet will welcome this beautiful holiday 
edition of his most popular poem.—The 
significance of a presented flower is often the 
puzzle of a young lady’s mind. No complete 
work on “The Language of Flowers” has 
hitherto been written, and Miss Kate Green- 
away’s littte volume of that title, published 
by Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, sup- 
plies, therefore, a ‘‘long felt want.” No 
flower, fern or grass, however insignificant, 
has been overlooked by the author, and the 
curious colored illustrations make many of 
their meanings the more comprehensible.— 
As a gift to teacher or scholar in the Sab- 
bath School nothing more valuable or ap- 
propriate could be found than the popular 
edition of ‘‘A Dictionary of the Bible,” by Dr. 
William Smith just published by Messrs. 
Porter & Coates, interest to which is added 
by the maps and the five hundred illustrations 
which are contained in the volume.—To per- 
sons of limited means we canrecommend no 
better literary present than the admirable 
series of ‘‘Short Stories by American Au- 
thors,” (Scribners) of which eight volumes 
have now been issued. This excellent series 
includes all the best well-known writers of 
short stories, while the contributions from 
their pens are of the most entertaining 
nature. 


Now is the time to subscribe. 


THE QUIVER. 


An illustrated Magazine, for Sunday and 
General Reading. 











AMERICAN EDITION. 





Price 15 Cents Monthly. $1.50 per Year. 


Commences with the December Number, 1884, will 
be ready November 15th. 


The most popular magazine of its class in the world. 

Endorsed by the clergy, it looks for subscribers in 
every Christian household throughout the United 
States. 

Theological articles. serial stories, shorter fiction, 
and pictures, are to be found in every number. 

Prospectus free on application. Send for it. 

Sample copies sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


JASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





Choice Selections at low prices. 
Fine Stationery. 
Wedding and Visiting cards. 
Holiday Books, Photograph Albuins, Bibles, 
Prayer and Hymnals. 
Fine Leather Goods,Pocket Cutlery, 
Christmas Cards. 
Immense Assortment at Lowest Prices. 
Diaries 1885. Calendars 1885. 
Blank Books and Commercial Stationery. 


GEORGE J. SWAYNE, 


Successor to W. W. SWAYNE, 
216 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


56,000 COPIES 


OF THE 


London Craphic 


And an Enormous Edition of The 


Illustrated London News 


GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS, 
each containing beautiful colored engravings, will be pub- 
lished on 
MONDAY, DECEMBER Ist, 1884, 
inthis country and abroad simultaneously. Make sure of 
these by ordering them now. 
RICE 50 CENTS EACH. 

Consequent upon the great demand in past years, the supply 
has at times become so nearly exhausted that these Christmas 
Numbers have been eagerly sought forat FIVE DOLLARS 
per copy in New York and London. 

Orders now received, at 50 cents each, by all booksellers and 
newsdealers. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 


Just Published in London and New York. 


e e es 
Three Visits to America, 
BY EMILY FAITHFULL. 

One large 12mo vol. of 400 pp., ex. clo., $1.50. 

The most interesting and attractive work published 
about America, our people, institutions, etc. The 
author is well known asa keen, critical observer, 
and this is a record of her experience and observa- 
tions during three somewhat extended tours through- 
out the country, and is filled with personal reminis- 
cences. For Sale at Swayne’s, 216 Fulton Street, by 
book-sellers, or sent by mail, post paid. Address, 








| FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


753 Broadway, New York. 
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Home Interests. 


“Tt is an art that ail should learn. to make the home a scene of 
neatness, arrangement and taste..’.—Dr. Johnson. 


pega. with our next issue, this department 
will be permanently enlarged to occupy an entire 
page, and be under the direct editorial supervision 
of Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. To our readers, more 
especially to the ladies, we feel confident this will be 
a welcome announcement. | 


Wreaths and garlands arranged in a flat 
form will be more generally used than the 
old round ones, and their effect may be great- 
ly enhanced by fastening them on to a strip 
of any bright red material. 


Lichens are very useful as a back-ground 
for red-lettering, or to form the letters them- 
selves on a colored back-ground edged with 
leaves. A very quaint and effective decoration 
van be made by grouping twigs and branch- 
es covered with moss and lichen in masses, 
with trails of ivy hanging from them. 


In small rooms it is not advisable to use 
artificial frost or snow of any kind, as it will 
not bear close scrutiny, and distance is nec- 
essary to give ita proper effect. A judicious 
use of grey lichen amongst glossy green leaves 
gives a very wintry appearance, and will not 
only bear close inspection, but does not look 
tawdry in the glaring light of day. 


For a large bare room, on which little time 
can b> expended, an effective centre-piece for 
the end wall can be obtainei by making a 
very large circle of thin wood or strong card- 
board, covered with some bright color, with 
aspreading branch of green upon it, and a 
star of tinsel or straw in the middle, and four 
or six garlands springing from behind it, 
carried to the side-walls of the room, where 
each ends in a short hanging bunch of green 
—a sort of tassel. 

Fireplace curtains have this drawback that 
if kept closely drawn they stop the free cir- 
culation of air. The best plan is to have an 
iron rod or tape beneath the mantlepiece, to 
sew rings on the curtains, and allow them to 
draw; in this way the tops will be hidden by 
the balance to the chimneypiece. Nothing 
looks better than a band of crewel or arrasene 
embroidery on the valance, and down the 
centre of the curtains. 


Japanese fans, we must beg to remind our 
readers, as well as those of ordinary shape 
made of paper, are very useful to brighten- 
ing up sombre rooms; they are very cheap, 
and are made in all varieties of brilliant 
colors. They look particularly well over pic- 
tures, not only as a temporary, but a per- 
manent decoration, as they break the mono- 
tonous straight lines of a number of pic- 
ture frames, and add a touch of color to the 
walls where it is often very much wanted. 

In the decoration of rooms with evergreens, 
holly, etc., care should be taken to avoid an 
air of heaviness in small rooms. It is better 
to use too little material than to let it appear 
overdone. Laurel especially should be used 
sparingly in small rooms. ‘Trails of ivy are 
often substituted for the evergreen, and look 
light and can be arranged to hang in a very 
graceful manner at the sides of a picture or 
mirror. If the sprays are refractory they 
should be wired. 

If artificial frost is wished for decoration, 
crushed glass, sold under the name of 
“<frost,” answers the best, or it can be made 
at home by crushing white glass (old white 








bottles, or pieces of broken window panes) 
with a garden roller. It is more effective 
than Epsom salts, the course kind of which, 
however, such as is sold at oil shops, is often 
used when glass cannot be procured. In 
either case it is sprinkled over the surface of 
the leaves,or cotton-wool snow, which have 
previously been coated with strong colorless 
gum. 


Mirrors and windows will be pressed into 
the service of decoration this Christmas by 
having mottoes and devices painted on them 
in whitening. A branch of a tree or spray 
of flowers is usually painted coming down 
from the left-hand top corner of the glass, 
and partially encircling the motto which is 
near the bottom of the mirror, where it can 
be easily read. The whitening is easily 
wiped off, and rather improves the glass than 
otherwise, and if a tasteful design is selected, 
the effect is exceedingly pretty. 


A dressy little apron for afternoon wear 
can be made by taking a piece of cheese 
cloth twenty-nine inches long by twenty-one 
wide, and after hemming the sides, fringing 
out the bottom to the depth of four inches, 
acouple of inches above the fringe draw 
the threads for ; two more, and run in either 
satin or ottoman ribbon of light weight. If 
the ribbon is pink embroider in the left- 
hand corner above it a spray of wild roses 
in natural colors in outline stitch. If blue 
corn-flowers are pretty. At the top of the 
apron make two small gores so that it will 
fit smoothly, and after binding with the 
cheese cloth, tack on a peace of the ribbon 
long enough to tie in a bow at the back. 


Young cooks are found wondering how it 
is possible to give to cake the tenderness and 
lightness it used to have before the days of 
baking powders. Some experiments were re- 
cently made, and it was shown conclusively 
that stirring and beating are more to be de- 
pended on for producing fine grained and del- 
icate cake than any quantity of butter, 
eggs or powder. A cake was recently made 


by the writer in this way: One cup 
of sugar and a half a cup of butter 
were stirred together until light and 


creamy; one fresh egg was then broken and 
put in without beating. The three ingredi- 
ents were then rapidly beaten for four min- 
utes, a teacupful of sweet milk was added, 
with flavoring to the taste; nearly two cups 
of sifted flour were then put in, and one heap- 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder. These 
were all beaten together for five minutes. 
The dough was baked in a buttered tin, in 
one small loaf; the oven was hot, and ina little 
over half an hour, with a steady heat, the 
cake was done. When it was cold it was cut 
in square pieces; it was lemon yellow in color, 
with a golden brown crust, and it was then 
submitted to a committee who did not know 
of what it was made, nor the process of mak- 
ing, and it was pronounced delicious and of 
exquisite quality. There is one thing about 
cake-making that is not generally known, A 
quantity of flour is given in a recipe, and 
you follow the recipe closely, and the result 
is not what you expected, for the reason that 
there is a vast difference in flour. Some 
kinds of flour seem to possess almost a fourth 
more thickening power than other kinds, 
and it is a wise precaution to bake a spoon- 
ful of dough before you bake the cake, as you 
can then add more flour if it is necessary,or can 
thin the dough with a little milk if that is 
needed. 
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are making great preparations 
for the Holiday trade, and 


will offer this season the new- 





est and most elegant designs 
in Sterling Silver, Silver Pla- 
ted Ware, Gold and Silver | 
Watches, Clocks, 
Gold and Silver Head Canes, 


Umbrellas and many other 


Jewelry, 





goods suitable for Holiday 
Gifts. 
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If you bring this paper with you the 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO. 


will allow 5 per cent on purchases 


made before January Ist, 1885. 
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The Voice of the Press, Pulpit and Publie on 


“THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE MAGAZINE IN AMERICA.” 


THE BROOKLYN MACAZINE 





Testimonials from leading Periodicals and Distinguished Personages. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

‘‘T think your enterprise and _persever- 
ance are strong elements of success, and I | 
hope you will succeed in your effort to make 
a popular and cheap magazine.” 

New York Limes. 


‘A publication which aught to find in 


Brooklyn a substantial support.” 
Brooklyn Onion. 
«<THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE is receiving 
many evidences of good will and encourage- 


ment which promise to waft it into assured | 
popularity over those dangerous shoals which | 


beset new literary ventures.” 
George William Curtis. 

‘‘In making an agreeable popular miscel- 
lany as THE BrookLyN MAGAZINE you will 
encounter a great deal of competition, but you 
may console yourself with the knowledge 
that the best will at last win.” 

“‘Marion Harland.’’ 

“I congratulate THE BrookLyN MaAGa- 
ZINE upon its appearance and prospects. May 
it meet with the success it deserves.” 

Dr. S. Iranaeus Primein New York 

Observer. 

‘“Tts many departments are conducted 
with taste and care, and the magazine must 
be useful and agreeable in all cultivated 
households.” 


Boston Every Other Saturday. | 
“¢ The contents of THE BRookKLYN MaGa- | 


ZINE are such that the reader in any part of our 
country will find much to interest,* * * * 
and the original and select matter worthy of 





the vigorous annex to the metropolis of these | 


United States.” 
Gen’l Horatio C. King. 

“THe BrooKLyN MaGazineE is full of in- 
terest to every resident of Brooklyn, and 
merits the fullest support.” 

Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THE BrookLYN MAGAZINE is bright and 
newsy, and looks as if it had come to stay.” 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Tie BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, which fur- 
nishes an attractive variety of contributions 
from well-known writers, is the only publi- 
cation of its kind in this city, and will doubt- 
less receive liberal encouragement.” 

Boston Beacon. 

‘« A publication that is destined to become 
very popular. Its contents are exceedingly 
varied, and almost every taste can therein 
find matter for its satisfaction. It is certain 
to win the success it deserves.” 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D. 

“The new BROOKLYN MAGAZINE certain- 
ly presents a very attractive appearance, and 
] very heartily wish it success.” 

The American Queen. 

‘“‘The original matter is excellent and inter- 
esting, and the selected articles are equally 
good.” 








Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

*‘T hope that you may find eminent sue- 
cess, and establish this literary venture upon 
a permanent footing in Brooklyn.” 

£x-Chief Justice Joseph Neilson. 

‘**T have read Tue BrooktyN MAGAZINE 
with great interest. I like it for its arrange- 


_ment, information, variety of facts, and inci- 
| dents, and for the taste and culture indicated 


throughout. It should be in every house- 
hold in Brooklyn.” 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D. 

“The articles have all a more than aver- 
age interest as well as value: they come in 
due proportion and symmetry,—none so 
long as to be tedious, and not so short as to 
be trivial. * * * * * J would find some 
fault by way of giving a proper balance to 
my opinion, but I really do not see anything 
in the magazine to condemn.” 

Boston Transcripe. 

** Although, as its name implies, THe 
BrookLyN MAGAZINEIs particularly intend- 
ed to meet the demands of the city in which 
it is published, it contains enough matter 
of general interest to commend it to readers 
everywhere. Its type is large and clear, its 
original maiter of the highest character, and 
its selections characterized by timeliness and 
good taste.” 

Rev. ZT: De Witt Talmage, D.D. 

“THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINEis a spright- 
ly monthly, full of literary merit and enter- 
tainment, and is about to occupy a very im- 
portant field. May it have largest patronage.” 
George Cary Eggleston in New York 

Commercial Advertiser. 

“A periodical for the gratification and 
improvement of the people in Brooklyn, 
The magazine is attractive in appearance 
* * * * and worthy of the favor it hopes 
to win.” 

Philadelphia Press. 

“THE BrookKLyN MAGAZINE gives every 
promise of becoming a valuable visitor to the 
homes of the American people. We wish it 
every success.” 

Dr. Charles H. Hall, Rector of Holy 
Trinity Church. 

THE BrookKLYN MAGAzINeE offers great 
promise for an excellent and useful magazine, 
If it were printed at the time of the 
universe, it would be sure of success—here, 
where so many of that section condescend 
to help us live, it ought to have some hopes. 
The number before me is good and fulfils 
the promise of the cover, that it is for the 
entertainment and instruction of the people.” 

J. ZT. Trowbridge. 

“THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE makes pleas- 
ant reading, and I should say that its com- 
bined cheapness and attractiveness has only 
to become known to induce the success it 
merits.” 





| 





ELx-President Rutherford B. Hayes. 

““A perusal of your magazine leads me 
to fear that it is too good to be so cheap— 
or, to change the phrase that it is so cheap, 
it cannot continue so good. In any event, 
[ assure you of my good wishes.” ~ 

New York Velegram. 

‘* Originality and selection combine in the 
supervision, and seem to ensure the survival 
of the intellectual fittest. There is crispness 
without flippancy and decorum without dull- 
ness. ‘l'o aim to be wisely conservative with- 
out becoming narrowly conventional is difti- 
cult, but the difficulty is one which the read- 
ing matter of THE BrooktyN MaGazine 
agreeably overcomes.” 

Hartford (Conn.) Post. 

“THE BrookLynN MaGAzineE is made up 
of contributed and selected articles that can 
by no possibility retard the highest and best 
aspirations of mankind.” 

Hon. Demas Barnes. 

‘‘London has its Pall-Mall Gazette, and 
I see no reason why a cosmopolitan magazine 
cannot as consistently be made to hail from 
Brooklyn, as from New York or Boston. 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, under its enter- 
prising management, must conquer success, 
in which I shall take great pleasure.” 

Albany, (NM. XY.) Argus. 

‘The initial numbers of THE BrookLyN 
MAGAZINE are extremely promising, and it 
can well look forward to along life. The 
magazine is carried out on an excellent plan, 
and it has the assistance of an able corps of 
correspondents and contributors.” 

Col. James MceLeer, Postmaster. 

‘* Accepts my congratulations on the 
great success which has attended your efforts 
to give to the reading people of Brooklyn a 
most excellent and well conducted magazine. 
It is regularly read by my family with pleas- 
ure and profit.” 

Col. Rodney C. Ward. 

“‘Permit me to extend my hearty congrat- 
ulations to THe BrooktyN MAGAZINE 
which is conducted with great care and ex- 
cellent judgment. I sincerely hope the citi- 
zens of Brooklyn will encourage what | 
consider one of the best periodicals of its 
kind published.” 

Mrs. Margaret EF. Sangster. 

“THE BrookLyN MAGAZINE is bright, 
readable, and full of variety. Each number 
isin advance of its predecessors, and Brook- 
lynites anticipate for it a decided success in 
a place of its own.” 

James Parton. 

“THe BROOKLYN MAGAZINE shows extra- 
ordinary industry and very decided journal- 
istic tact.” 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

‘‘ There seems to me much that is meritor- 
ious in the general plan and purpose of THE 
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The Success of THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE is now an assured fact which is being realized throughout the city and country. Diversified 
as it contentsalready are, the addition of several new departments and features are under consideration. The purpose of the management 


is to present to the public, and more especially to people of Brooklyn, a magazine wherein all may find 
Its Departments are all edited with thoroughness and dignity, with a strict regard for accuracy, thus making 
Pubdlication Office, 106 Livingston Street, Brooklyn. 


tion, and at a low price. ents 
each Departinent a distinct feature by itself. 


something of interest and instruc- 











giving Pipe tone. 
warranted. 





Ww. F. TWAay, 
PVPrianos and Organs, 


44 E. FOURTEENTH ST., (Union Square. 


HALLET & DAVIS, 
DECKER & SON, 
SITULTZ & BAUER, 


$25.00 cash, and $10.00 monthly. 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS. Only ones having Pipe Tubes 
$3.00 morthly and upwards. 





SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only—can be obtained through 
the School Bureau department of the 


Chicago Correspondence University. 

An institution furnishing instructions to “‘any person in any 
study.” 

THROUGH DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE WITH EM- 
INENT SPECIALISTS (College Professors). To learn of 
resent courses of study and vacancies to teach, send 10 cen 8 
or sample copy of our first-class Literary and Educational 
Journal. 

N. B. Schools and families supplied with teachers rrer. 

Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
(Acrents WANTED.) 162 La Salle St., Chicago. 





READ 


The Brooklyn Magazine, 


Published the lst of each Month, 
PRICE 10O CENTS. 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


R. H. HAND, 


184 Fulton &t., cor. Orange, BROOKLYN. 


A general assortment of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. TRUNKS 
REPAIRED or Exchanged. Steamer Chairs and Stateroom 
Trunks. 











THE “ACME” 


PROTESTANT EMPLOYMENT OFFIC, 


649 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 37th and 38 Sts., NEW YORK. 
FREE SPIRITUAL LIBRARY 
And READING ROOM. 


Spiritual and Reform Books, Pamphlets., etc., for 
sale: also Envelopes, Cards, Stamps and 
Wrappers for convenience. 

—— Orders taken for Binding at low rates. —— 


W. J. CUSHING, 15 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 


A. W. TYSON’S 


Ladies’ and Gents’ 


Oyster and 


Dining Saloon, 
327 Washington St., 


Late Engeman’s. 
Near the Post Office, BROOKLYN. 
ALWAYS OPEN. 


The old established restaurant has recent- 
ly been thoroughly and handsomely retitted 
by Mr. Tyson, and with the best ecatables 
the markets afford, at reasonable prices, is 
sure to become the most popular resort in 
the city for business men, and ladies when 
down town shopping. 


A. W. TYSON, Propr. 
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ence, NEW YORK. 


To rent or for sule on easy payments. 


Every instrument fully 


Received by the press and public asa Maga- 
zine wherein all may find something 
to entertain or instruct them. 


THE BROOKLYN 
MAGAZINE 


is read by the best classes of Brooklyn, and 
its leading citizens are among its contrib- 
utors and subscribers, ‘ Precisely what 
Brooklyn has long stood in need of,” writes 
a prominent Brooklyn clergyman. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


The Brooklyn Magazine’s 


Job Printing Department, 


106 LIVINGSTON STREET, 


Near Boerum Place, 
has every facility for executing all styles of 
printing at very moderate Prices. Elegance, 
dispatch, and steam power. 








Include in your Christmas purchases some 
of the advertised specialties at Pyle’s Phar- 
macy. 


Attention is called to the advertisement of 
Mr. J. A. Scandlebury, inventor of the 
** Acme Back,” on the fourth page of the 
cover. 


The new Lyceum School, New York, has 
acted wisely in retaining the talented Mr. 
J. Earnest Perring as its vocal instructor. 
The school is in a flourishing condition and 
has one hundred pupils. 


Ladies should bear in mind that Jackson 
& Company, at 440 Fulton street, do a large 
and exclusive business in cloaks and fine 
furs; and their establishment is therefore 
the best place to purchase such articles. 


Messrs. Lang & Nau invite your inspec- 
tion of their attractive holiday display of rich 
and plain furniture, writing desks, bric-a- 
brac, portiers, antique arm chairs, and their 
endless stock of everything that is new and 
desirable in the market. The making of 
new and original designs is one of their 
specialties, and in this class of work the 


firm have a wide reputation. 





7 Cis 4 ay. ° 
The Gorld of Fashion. 
‘+ The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers.” 





There is indisputably a strong tendency 
toward gay colors this Winter. ‘This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in ribbons for dress and 
bonnet garniture. The fashion designs are 
numerous and beautiful, especially those for 
evening dresses. At a leading dry goods 
house, several were shown, which were mast- 
erpieces of the dressmakers’ art; one was 
made of dark terra cotta satin merveilleux 
and velvet, the front was satin merveilleux 
covered with a trimming of crystal beads in 
clusters, of the same color ; across the front 
at the bottom, was a knife pleating three 
inches deep, over which was also a trimming 
of bead fringe. Theo sides were pointed pan- 
niers of brocaded silk and velvet. The train 
was velvet and quite long. The waist was 
plain velvet, the front of which was trimmed 
with white lace, and had two revers of bro- 
caded satin. 

Another elegant evening costume, was 
made of ciel bluesatin. The front was plain; 
the right side was trimmed with chenille 
balls, and the left was a panel of dark blue 
velvet, which made an exquisite combination. 
Panniers of brocaded velvet finished the 
sides. Waist was plain with square neck 
and sandal sleeves. 

A very attractive looking dress was made 
of nile green satin merveilleux. The body 
of the skirt was covered with down net, the 
back being fully draped. Square neck, long 
sleeves, and sash across the front completed 
the waist. 

For street wear an elegant costume of 
brown satin stripe, and a diamond figure of 
uncut velvet is admirably adapted for the 
purpose intended. The front of this dress 
was plain, with a sash going below the knee 
from the left to the right side, full back 
drapery of heavy corded silk. The waist 
was corded silk, with coat back and rolling 
collar of uncut velvet. The front was loose 
and had a tight fitting vest ; the sleeves had 
cuff trimmings. 

A very rich looking costume was a combi- 
nation suit. 
coat of dark green brocade. The front was 
revered and edged with fur trimming down 
the entire length, and was open, show- 
ing a kilted skirt of light olive silk. The 
back, from the waist line down, was a broad 
pleating of olivesilk. Underneath this gar- 
ment was a plain waist and skirt, which 
could be worn for house use. 


A very plain but handsome street costume 
is made of steel gray sicillienne trimmed 
with brocaded velvet of the same color. The 
sides were open, showing a garniture of 
passementerieé on a satin ground. There 
were three narrow rows of knife pleating 
across the front at the bottom. The waist 
was plain, having two revers extending down 
to the bust; the sleeyes were brocaded vel- 
vet, the cuffs being trimmed with passemen- 
terie. One of the handsomest of the new 
costumes is an all silk black velvet, having 4 
plain front and full sides, with separate 
panels at the sides, which were covered with 
jet trimmings. The basque was full and was 
trimmed, as were also the sleeves, with jet. 


Gros Grain, Faille, Bengaline and Victor- 
ienne are the pure soft silks so much used by 
Worth in combination with figured or plain 
velvets. 
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A pretty suit for a young girl is of blue 
and chestnut plaid, and has a kilted skirt 
faced up to a depth of six inches, with chest- 
nut and blue short taffetas. 


Woolen dresses have piain skirts with a fold 


| from ten to twelve inches from the border, 


Under the fold is a band of 
the color of the suit. 


guipure lace in 


Sleeves are more trimmed than in several 
seasons past, many having the old time cuffs 





A pretty London redingote is of dark green 
velvet, made long enough to hide the whole 
of the dress, except where it opens a little in | 
front. All around the edgesit has a trim- 
ming of chinchilla. 

Velvets wil | be used to a great extent for 
dinner dres 

Amon the a importations for evening 
wear, is a novelty in the shape of a fabric of 
the Duchess ground, and instead of the 
ustial brocade there is a cresent design of 
steci tilt | 

The erown of a vers stylish looking bonnet 

overed entirely with steel spangles. The 
trimming is stee 1 fica and wiiite doves. 

L soft capt ilet crown of Griental (valued 
at $75.00 per vard) trimmed with ox blood 


lish but expensive hat, 


velvet, 18 & Sty 


A very prett break fast eap is made of 
Point es sprié Mnet, with trimmings of same, 
and a bow of olive ribbon at the top, and 
short strings to tie in the back. 


Satin back velvet ribbon is being used 
to some extent by fashionable millerners, 

A very — bonnet, Princess Louise 
shape, was of black velvet. The entire 
crown of which was covered with heads of 
birds. 


Fur as a trimming is being used in un- 
limited quantities. 

Tricot, camels hair and Bison are the 
cloths which will be mostly used this winter. 


Feathers are used by some ladies in pre- 
ference to fur. 

Gold braid is used with good effect on a 
costume of beige cloth mixed with gold 
brown velvet. The skirt has bias bands of 
velvet on the front, each bias finished with 
agold galoon. The rest of the dress consists 
of a redingote, forming a pointed corsage 
in front. In the redingote i is laid two broad 
pleats. A sash of velvet passes over the hips 
and under the pleats through slits made in 
the material for the purpose, collar and cuffs 
of velvet barred with gilt braid. 


Dark blue serge is stylish when draped 
over a black Astrakhan skirt. 


The thanks of the BRooKLYN MAGAZINE 
are due to Messrs. B. Altman & Co., John 
Daniels & Son, Aitken & Son,and E. A, Mor- 
rison, for the above information given its 
representative. 


RUSSIAN, ROMAN, ELWFWCTRIC, and 


Turkish Baths, 


34 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 





HOURS OF ADMISSION: GENTLEMEN, S a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sundays, 7 a.m. to 12 m. 
Telephone, Brooklyn, 282. 


SULPHUR BATES. 


entirely 


LADIES, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sundays Excepted 


A. L. WOOD, M.D., Proprietor. 
BUECTRICITY. 


Galvanic, Faradic, Franklinic Static, and 





separate from the or 


| This department is 
| Turkish, Russian, : iad Electric Baths, and strictly - Galveno-Magnetic. The most complete appar- 
| private. Great care is taken to adapt these power- | atus, the be st modes of application, and the most 
| ful remedial agents to individual cases. Careful | skillful ‘Adaptation of treatment to each indi- 
attention is given to cleantivess and coinfort, and | vidual case for the Relief and Cure of all Nervous 
with a thorough system of ventilation the baths | Affections, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and other 
are entirely free from unpleasant odors. forms of Chronic Disease. 
4 ex 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Birth-Marks, Moles, Warts. Tumors, &c., Permanently Removed by Electricity 
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WEY MATIC PILLS 


Extenei.ciy Used. , Cor, Johnsen St, | BROOKLYN. 
Have effected a cure j every case. | TRUNES REPAIRED. LATEST NOVELTIES. 
25 cents ver bex. Wholesale and only | = : a 
Depot, No. 9 Hicks street, Brooklyn | COLLINS & Co. 
Sent by wall at same price. 
Hundreds of Valuable References 


PRINTHERS, 


I06 LIVINGSTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


THE CHEAPEST PLACE TO BUY. 


Et O Gs 


Of Ail Kinds is at 
DEXTER’S, 322 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


DIETER, FULTON ST., OPP. CITY HALL. 

Dinner Partie 3, Wedding Receptions, etc., served 
in Dieter’s Banqueting Rooms. Parties served in 
any part of the city or vicinity, at short notice. 
French Waiters; China, Gold, or Silver service. 
Fairs served with Cream at Special Rates. China, 
Silver, and Table Linen to loan, Ladies when shop- 
ping will find Dieter’s the most comfortable, as 
well as the most reasonable in prices. Seating 
Capacity for over 400 guests. 


THE CHE APEST 


SHO K SORE 


FOR PRICE AND QUALITY. 
EF. MUSSON c& CO., 
195 FULUON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Bet. Nassau and Concord Sts.. Near the Bridge. 
oO N EB | PRICE ONLY. 


W ALTER WADE, 
MANAGER OF SELECT ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Office, 413 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


tear of Court House, 


Printing of all descriptions neatly and prompt- 
done. Steam Power. Large assortment of type. 


DR. J. C. KENNEDY, 


DENTIST, 


487 Fulton Street, 


Bridge and Lawrence, BROOKLYN. 


Cr) A. TL. 


We have the best Scranton and Lehigh Coal, 
at the most ReasonabjJe Prices, 











Bet. 





MAIN OFFICE AND WHaARP: 


DEGRAW ST., on Gowanus Canal. 


OFFICES: 
25 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
356 FULTON STREET, 
840 FULTON STREET. 








for 





NELSON 8 LoLDEN. 


Engagements effected with all the most Celebrated Artists, 
Course or Single Entertainments. 











The Best Pianos Sold on Easy Menthly Payments. 


WAREROOMS 323 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NEXT TO POST OFFICE. 


PHELPS & SON, Pianos. 


$5 to $20 


] "Possess the Finest Tone, and are the 
Best Finished and Most Durable 


_MONSHLY (INSTALLMENTS. $6 to $20_} Instruments in the Market. 








FRANK J. 


UNION LIVER 


YORK, 


= AND BOARDING STABLES, 


343 Union Street, bet. Smith and Court Sts., Brooklyn. 
FIRST-CLASS LANDAUS, COACHES AND COUPES, AT ALL HOURS. PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BOARDERS, 


TELEPHONE CALL, “* BROOKLYN 674. we 
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A SUITABLE XMAS PRESENT. 


More especially at this busy and festive 
season of the year the merchants and trades- 
men all over our city are endeavoring to 
acquaint the public of the many specialties 
of their respective stocks they are offering at 
“remarkably low prices ” for the Holidays. 
In their bewilderment to select a cheap and 
suitable Christmas gift for a relative or 
friend, the readers of this Magazine should 
remember that nothing can be more highly 
prized by the recipient of a holiday present 
than a good, accurate and finely finished 
photograph. To obtain such at a reasonable 
price, and from an artist whose reputation 
has stood the test of years, visit Duryxa’s 
photo art studio, 253 Fulton street, nearly 
opposite Clinton street. Best imperials $5 
and $6 per dozen. Families, classes and 
schools special rates. Parties of five, $4 per 
dozen, with one dozen complimentary to the 
getter up of the club; and parties of ten, 
$3 per dozen, with one complimentary dozen 
to the getter up of the club. 


~ ge MANAGED BY LADIES. 
BROOKLYN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 


No. 292 CONCORD STREET, 


Between Fulton and Washington Streets. Two Blocks from 
idge Entrance. 


SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Office Carpets. 


Before buying your Carpets, Linoleum, Oil 

Cloths or Mattings, call at BENDALL’S Car- 

Store, 114 Fulton Street, basement floor, 

ew York. Cheapest place in the City. If not 
convenient to call, send for samples. 


WERMIG & SOSTELMANI'S ORCHESTRA 


Music for Weddings, Sociables and Recep- 
tions. Orderssby mail promptly 
attended to. 

OFFICES : 210 Sterling Place, 
Fourth Av., 








BROOKLYN. 





PIANOS REPAIRED 
And Made Equal to New, and Tuned at Short Notice, at 


CHAS. W. HELD’S, 
114 Livingston St., Cor. Boerum Place. 


Oldest and Most Reliable Place in the City. Agent for the 
Celebrated KRANICH & BACH PIANOS. 


NO BRANCH STORE. 


HEANEY, the Artist Hatter, 


79 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Latest Winter Styles Now Ready. 














Gems of Thought. 


“ The amassed thought and experience of innumerable minds.” -—- 
Emerson. 


An honest is the noblest 


God.— Pope. 


mah 


Fame can never make us lie down content- 
edly on a death-bed.— Pope. 


A cheerful temper is like a grain of musk; | 


it imparts its fragrance to everything that 
comes in contact with it, vet it always re- 
mains the same. 


Choose for your friend him that is wise 
and good, and secret and just, ingenuous and 
honest, and in those things which have a lat- 
itude, use your own liberty.—Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 


A Quaker’s advice to his son on his wed- 
ding-day: ‘When thee went a-courting | 
told thee to keep thy eyes wide open. Now 
that thee is married, I tell thee to keep them 
half shut.” 


After watching many careers, and inquir- 
ing into many lives, I come to the conclu- 
sion that every one has enough to do in 
creating, preserving and fostering his own 
interest.— Goethe. 


The youth gets together his materials to 
build a bridge to the moon, or, perchance, a 
palace or temple on the earth; at length the 
middle-aged man concludes to build a wood- 
shed with them.—T7horeau. 


Employ your time in improving yourself 
by other men’s documents; so shall you come 
easily by what others have labored hard for. 
Prefer knowledge to wealth; for the one is 
transitory, the other perpetual.— Socrates. 


Shakespeare is of no age. He speaks a 
language which thrills our blood in spite of 
the separation of two hundred years. His 
thoughts, passions, feelings, strains of fancy, 
all are of this day as they were of his own; 
and his genius may be contemporary with 
the mind of every generation for a thousand 
years to come.—Christopher North. 


I no sooner come into the library, but I 
bolt the door to me, excluding Lust, Ambition, 
Avarice, and all such vices, whose nurse is 
Idleness, the mother of Ignorance and Melan- 
choly. In the very lap of eternity, among so 
many divine souls, I take my seat with so lofty 
a spirit, and sweet content, that I pity all 
that know not this happiness.—He/nstus, 


You ask me if I would agree to live my 
seventy, or rather my seventy-three years 
over again? ‘lo which I reply, Yea. I 
think with you, that it is a good world upon 
the whole; that it has been framed on a 
principle of benevolence, and more pleasure 
than pain dealt out to us. My temperament 
is sanguine. Isteer my bark with Hope in 
the head, leaving Fear astern.—7Zhomas 
Jefferson to John Adams. 


Depend upon it, the interests of classes too 
often contrasted are identical, and it is only 
ignorance, which prevents their uniting for 
each others advantage. To dispel that ignor- 
ance, to show how man can help man, not- 
withstanding the complicated state of civil- 
ized society, ought to be the aim of every 
philanthropic person: but it is more peculiar- 
ly the duty of those who, under the blessing 
of Divine providence, enjoy station, wealth, 
and education.—Prince Albert. 


work of | 











| very simple and within the reach of all. 








WILSON’S | 
Famous Ice Cream 


= DBDEPo?T, — 


290 & 292 Fulton Street, 


OPPOSITE LOESER’S, 








Successor to 
Dixon & WILSON. 
Established 1881. 


Successor to 
DENHAM & COMPANY. 
Established i868. 





To Churches, - = per gallon, $1.00 . 
To Churches, - Individual Bricks, 1.24 
To Families, . - - per gallon, 1.28 


A FINE HOLIDAY PRESENT! 
INSTRUCTIVE,— ENTERTAINING,—USEFUL. 
A Photographie 
Outfit, with Con- 
cise and Simplelm 
Book of Instruc-# 
tion. Outfits from 
$9 upwards, with 
all Accessories, 








EF 





$13.90 upwards. 
The introduction 


of Dry Plates has rendered Photography 


Dry Plates and Amateur Photographic # 
Supplies. 

BE. Bs. HUTCHINSON, 
51 Nassau Street, Room 1, New York, 


PAUL GROSSER, 
Stationer, Printer & Engraver, 


No. 520 FULTON STREET, 
Opp. Brooklyn Furniture Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y 


Blank Books Made to Order. A large variety of Fine Pocket, 
Bill and Memorandum Books, Pocket Cutlery, Pens, Pencils, 
Inks, School Articles, Etc. 








CLARKE’S [| 
Brooklyn Homovopathic Pharmacy," 


75 Court St., Cor. Livingston. 
Medicines, Books and Cases for Family use. 


Drs. G. & E. M. BROCK WAY, 


DENTISTS, 
305 Fulton Street, 


(Loeser Block), BROOKLYN, 





” 
4 








Established 1850. 


€ 
coveries, inventions and patents ever published. 
number illustrated with splendid engravings. 1 

ablication, furnishes a most valuable encyclopedis of 
information which no person should be without. The 
pularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMEBICAN is such that 
its circulation nearly equals that of a!l other papers of 
its class combined. Price, $3.20 a year. Discount to 
Clubs. Sold by all newsdeaiers. MUNN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. ¥ 


“Munn & Co. have also 
ATENT had Thirty-Seven 
® Years’ practice be- 


Es fore the Patent Office, 
and have prepsred more than One Hun=- 
Thousand applications for pat- 
i Sfnited States and foreign 
countries. Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy- 
rights, Assignments, and all other papers 
for securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, prepared 
at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obteining ponents cheerfully 
given without charge. Hand-books of informa- 
tion sent free. Patents obtained through Munn 
& Co. are noticed in the Scientific American free. 
The advantage of such notice is well understood by all 
persons who wish to dispose of their patents. 
Address MUNN & CO., Office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
361 Broadway, New York. 
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hooks lying scattered about him. 
“jt an invariable rule to do a certain amount | 
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MARK TWAIN'S COURTSHIP. 


| New York. There he finds the most quiet 


In 1869, Twain tried journalism fora time | 
in Buffalo, where he held aneditorial position | 


on a daily paper. While there he fell in 


love with a young lady, a sister of ‘* Dan “— | 


made famous in Innocents Abroad—but | 
her father, a gentleman of wealth and | 
position, looked unfavourably upon _ his | 


daughter’s alliance with a Bohemian literary 
character. 

*‘T like you,” he said to Mark, 
what do I know of your antecedents ? 
is there to answer for you anvhow ?” 


“ohut | 


Who | 


After reflecting a few moments, Mark | 


thought some of his old California friends 
would speak a good word for him. 
prospective father-in-law wrote letters of 
inquiry to several residents of San Francisco, 
to whom Clemens referred him, and, with 
one exception, the letters denounced him 


bitterly, especially deriding his capacity for | 


becoming a good husband. Mark sat beside 
his fiancé when the letters were read aloud 
by the old gentleman. There was a dreadful 
silence for a moment, and then Mark stam- 
mered: ‘* Well, that’s pretty rough on a fel- 
low, anyhow ?” 


and overturned the mass of testimony against 
him by saying, ‘* I'll risk you, anyhow.” 
The terrible father-in-law lived in Elmira, 
New York, and there Mark was married. 
He had told his friends in the newspaper 
office at Buffalo. to select him 
rooms in a first-class boarding-house in the 
city, and to have a carriage at the depot 
to meet the bride and groom. Mark knew 


they would do it, and gave himself no more | 


anxiety about it. When he reached Buffalo, 


The | 


solitude, and there he works undisturbed. 
Mark is fond of his wife, and of his three 
beautiful children. Ile has achieved a notable 
success as a lecturer, both inthis country 
and in England.—Fumous Funny Fellows. 


Stuff and Ronsense. 
**A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A SCREED ON MAN. 


BY SCOTT WAY. 











Man that is born of woman is small po- 
tatoes, and few in the hill. 

He riseth up to-day and flourisheth like a 
rag-weed, and to-morrow or the day after 
the undertaker has him in the ice-box. 

He goeth forth in the morning warbling 
like the lark, and is knocked out in one 
round and two seconds. 

In the midst of life he is in debt, and 
the tax collecter pursueth him wherever he 
goes, 


The banister of life is full of splinters, | 


y. 
He walketh forth in the bright sunlight to 
absorb ozone, and 


| with a sight-draft for $357. 


he found a handsome earriage, a beautiful | 
5 | 


span of horses and a driver in livery. 
drove him up to a handsome house on an 
aristocratic street, and as the door was 
opened, there were the parents of the bride 
to welcome them home. 
arrived on the quiet by a special train. After 
Mark had gone through the house and 
examined its elegant finishings, he was noti- 
fied officially that he had been driven by his 
own coachman, in his own carriage, to his 
own house. They say tears came to his 
wonderfully dark and piercing eyes, and that 
all he could say was ‘‘ Well, this is a first- 
class swindle.” 

Not long after his marriage, Mark settled 


down in Hartford, and invested capital in | 


insurance companies there. 


The Clemens mansion in 


F arehitecti ae , and ji fe. | .. . eee e . 
model of architectural beauty, and is ele | great liabilities, and cometh home to live 


gantly finished in the interior. In the library, 


They | 


The old folks had | 





over the large fire-place, is a brass plate with | 


the inscription in old English text: ‘The | A ; : 
ornament . a house is the friends who fre- | CePted. hesaid to his sweet-heart : “‘ [should 
] Jy ce 0 - / "aad i 


quent it.” Mark does not use the library 
for his study, but does nearly all his writing 
in the billiard room at the top of the house. 


It is a long room, with sloping sides, is light | 


and airy, and very quiet. In this room Mark 
writes at a plain table, with his reference 
Ile makes 


of literary work every day, and his working 
hours are made continuous by his not taking 
a mid-day meal. 


script, and it is said he rewrote five hundred 
Mark is : 


pages of one of his popular books. 


He destroys much manu- | ng m 
| know !°—Vonkers Stateman. 


an industrious worker, and continues his , 


labours the year round. In summer 


retreats to his villa on the Hudson, or to 


he | 


a little cottage in the mountains near Elmira, | 


barrow riseth up and smiteth him to the 
earth, and falleth upon him, and runneth 
one of its legs into his ear. 

In the gentle spring-time he putteth on 
his summer clothes, and a blizzard striketh 
him far away from home, and filleth him 
with woe and rheumatism. 

He layeth up riches in the bank, and the 


; and he slideth down with considerable rapid- | 
His betrothed came to the rescue however, | jj | 


meeteth the bank teller | 


cashier speculateth in margins, and then | 


goeth to Canada for his health. 


In the autumn he putteth on his winter | 
_ trousers, and a wasp that abideth in them | 
| filleth himself full of intense excitement. | 
He starteth down cellar with an oleander, | 
and goeth first hastily, and the oleander | 


cometh after him and sitteth upon him. 


He buyeth a watch-dog, and when he | 


cometh home the watch-dog treeth him and | 


sitteth beneath him until rosy morn. 

He goeth to the horse-trot and betteth his 
money on the brown mare, and the bay geld- 
ing with a blaze face winneth. 

He marrieth a red-headed heiress with a 


' . | wart on her nose, and the next day her pater- | 
Hartford is a : 


nal ancestor goeth under with few assets and | 


with his beloved son-in-law.—Puchk. 


2 | hibit of ‘ Alvagraphs” of beautiful children. 
He cometh home at eventide and meeteth | Brap of Denti ene 
: _ | the wheelbarrow in his path, and the wheel- 
a suite of | 


ALVA 


PEARSALL'S 


Christmas Pictures, 


———— ——= © @=— — - 


THE FAMOUS, NON-FADING 


“ALVAGRAPHS. 


Secure sittings for these new and beautiful Pic« 
tures now, and avoid the rush later. 

Payment and delivery can remain till Christmas 
week if desired. 

Ladies are invited to call and see the Grand Ex- 
The 
gentlemanly artists inattendance will give any infor- 


mation desired. 


Fulton & Flatbush Avss., 


No Branch Gallery. 


— -—<» @ = — 


THE 


m A lvagraphs * 


Were awarded?the 


GREAT MEDAL 


Of the American Institute for the years 
1882 and 1883. 


This honor has never been conferred on 


_any Photographer but 


When the editor proposed, and was ac- | 


be glad if you would give mea kiss.” Then, 
observing her blush, he added, ‘‘ Not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 


good faith!” She could not resist that. 


“Are you going to Miss Fussanfeather’s | 


party?” asked a young lady of a friend as 
they met on the street. ‘‘No,” was the re- 
sponse. ‘And why not, pray? It is to be 
very swell.” ‘Yes, I know: but I haven’t 
anything to wear.” ‘‘Oh, you don’t need 
anything much; its to be full dress, you 


“The longer a person is eating, the more 
pleasure will he derive from it.” 
to this, the man who wrestles with the 
boarding-house steak should be supremely 
happy. 


According | 


ALVA 


PEARSALL 


Fulton and 
Flatbush Aves. 


—- oo 


NO BRANCH GALLERY, 
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Bibles, Hymn and Religious | 


Books. 

Sunday-school Supplies, Marriage Certificates. 
CHRISTMAS Carns, New, Choicest. Scripture Texts, 
Stationery a Full Assortment. New Publications 
soon as issued. Subscriptions received for all Peri- 
odicals, TT. B. VENTRES, 62 Court Street. 


MAYFLOWER 0i1 cock stove, 


AND PARLOR HEATERS, 


Free from Odor. Has no Oil under the Flame. Cannot 
create any Vapor, Gas or Vacuum. Absolutely Safe. Re- 
ceived Bronze Medal at the American Institute, 1882, over 
all competitors. Free from all Royalty. 


J. S. WILLIAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 
No. 198 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


JOHN T, PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PURE MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Hunterdon County, 





New Jersey, 


Corner First Place, 


BeROdoOkLLYN. 


Familie Supplied at their Residences. 


Best Creamery Butter and Long Island 


Eggs. 





———_____ —_____ — 


A Great Musical and Dramatic Journal, 


THE KEYNOTE, 


Edited by Frederick Archer. 


Music, Drama, Art and Society. Critical, Independent, 
Impartial. Published Weekly. 

The Keynote has been exclusively selected in preference 
to all other papers by the Musical Mutual Protective Union of 
New York. 

As the official Organ of communication with its 2,000 mem- 
bers, among whom are Theodore Thomas. Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, and the most celebrated musicians in this country. It 
should have a place in every househoid. 

Subscription one year, $4.00. Six months, $2.00. Single 
copy, 10 cents. 

Office, 38 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Send for Specimen Copy. 





ANTHONY RIS. RICHARD MINOR. 


RIS &° MINOR, 


House, Sign and Decorative 


Painters & Paper Hangers, 


333 COURT STREET, 
— AND — 
76 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn. 
TELEPHONE CALL, 136 D. 
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Ladies when shopping, should dine at 
Tyson’s restaurant, 327 Washington street, 
near Fulton. 


The best oysters for the holidays, are for- 
sale at Mr. C. A. Lester’s reliable depot, 
corner of Court and Union streets. 


A grand, upright or square piano-forte 
from the well known establishment of Messrs. 
Wm. Knabe & Co., will make a very suitable 
Christmas present. 

The public should remember that the 
most fashionable coaches and coupes can be 
hired at York’s Unien Stables, 343 Union 
street, near Smith, at very reasonable prices. 


The luxury of having pure milk in your 
homes, can be supplied promptly and reason- 
ably by Mr. John 't. Pinckney, of 340 Smith 
street, corner First place. 

No more useful holiday present can be 
purchased than a photographie. outfit at 
Huichinson’s, 51 Nassau street, New York. 
Prices 59,00 and upwards. 

The standard reputation of the 
pianos js sufficient to commend them to ali 
desiring sweet and perfect toned  instru- 


| ments. 


. 7 7, . 77) i al @ an 
340 SMITH STREET 
| mended to all who desire to be expert riders, 
| or whose machines need repair. 


he Brookivyin S| Bicyele School, 


corner Fulton and Orange streets, is recom- 


t er 
Height 
t 


Ifa person, be he a man, youth or boy, 


i 


| wants a desirable winter overcoat or asuit of 


clothes, there is no better place to purchase 
such than at Smith & Pressinger’s, 565 Ful- 
ton street. 


“Ur. J. G. Edgell, 

Dear Srr:—Your rheumatic pills have 
tirely cured. Jrecommend them highly. J 
have tried all other remedies and feund 
yours the best; James Munroe, 77 Main 
street, Brooklyn.” 


For the relief and cure of all nervous 
affections, rheumatism, dyspepsia and all 
other forms of chronic disease, no remedy 
has been more justly recommended by the 
medical profession and the press and public, 
than electricity as administered at Dr. 
Wood’s Turkish Baths, 34 Clinton street. 


THE BEST WINTER ROUTE. 

When journeying to New London, Provi- 
dence, Boston, Worcester, Portland, or any 
of the principal New England points, take 
the Norwicn LINE, as it is the best and 
only inside route. The finest and largest 
fleet of side-wheel steamers afloat, the ‘City 
of Worcester” being especially deserving of 
praise for its handsome and thoroughly ap- 
pointed departments, and it has well earned 
its title as the ‘Travelers’ Favorite.” Steam- 
ers leave Pier 40, North River, foot of Watts 
street, New York, daily, except Sundays, at 
4,30 P. M. Baggage checked through to all 
points North and Kast. Fare to all points 
greatly reduced. Staterooms engaged in ad- 
vance by addressing G. W. Brady, Agent at 
Pier 40. 





Weber | 





ANDREW MOWBRAY’S| 


, near the City Hall, 


easy of access by Atlantic Avenue, Green- 
}8 sUuOssO'T 


Street and Croes Town Cars. 
be 
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Schools for Dancing, 
/Deportment, and the German 
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THOMAS HUDSON, | 


Successor to Georye Iludson & Sons, 


Plumber, Gias Fit 
lumber, tras Litter, | 
PAINTER AND PAPER HANGER, 
COR. FULTON ANE STR 
BROOKLYN, I 


CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL REPAISS. 


VND 
YOR 
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NG, SALE, 


BOARDI 


ear Bond, 


(Commission & Exchange Stables, 


Telephone Cail, 208. 
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| A, LESTER'S 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Lobsters, Halibut, 
Smoked Fish, Salt 


Corner of Union, 
Brook Trout, 
Mackerel, Soft Shel 
Fish, ete., ete. 
FRESH EVERY MORNING, 


PICKLED OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 
OYSTERS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


DEPOT FOR ROCKAWAY OYSTERS, 
Telephone, No. 431. 


Salmon, 
Crabs, 


WM. H. LOTHROP, 
Wall St. Ferry, Brooklyn. 
Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties, Awnings 

lags, Banners and Decorations. 





BROOKLYN HEICHTS BICYCLE SCHOOL 


CORNER FULTON AND ORANGE STREETS. 
Columbia Bicycle and Tricycle Sundries and Parts. Repavring, Nickeling and Paint‘ng. Stcrage for 


T. HUNT STERRY, Manager. 


Perfect Riding Guaranteed in a few Lessons. 


Bicycles. Lockers and Elegant Dressing Rooms. 


























BE CAREFUL 


Wert You Drug! Use oy Pore Anrieuss 
——BEWARE=—=—— 


Of the vile mixtures that are sold 


TEAS » COFFEES 


They are Dangerous and Detrimental to 
Health—Slow Poison. 





BUY DIRECT FROM FIRST HANDS AND GET 


GOOD GOODS 


We don't advocate the buying of CHEAP GOODS, more 
especially for Articles of Food. 





~ Phe Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co's celebrated 
‘Teas and Coffees have been my solace through life.” 


GRANDMOTHER, The MEDIUM or BEST GRADES are the CHEAPEST. 

















ssa ES FET EC GREATS 


IG & PACIFIC 


rea. COMPAR Y, 
The Largest Importers & Retailers in the World. 
PIONEERS IN THE BUSINESS. ONLY IMPORTERS DEALING DIRECT WITH CONSUMERS. 


BR. ANCHE TrOUSEsS IN TIHTE UNITED STATES: 


Akron, Ohio. +. .150 So, Howard st leveland, Ohio ; 6 Prospect st Oswego, N.Y deren .. 202 W. First st. Wiiliamsbureh, N.) 163 Grand st. 
Albany, N. eae 14S Be arl st Cleveland, Ohio 530 Pearl st Paterson, N.d.... ....+00+se0e019¢ Main at. | Williamsbury h, N.Y..... ....de8 Grand st. 
Alle gheny. Pa...... ‘ederal st Cleveland, Ohio . 31 Broadway Paterson, N. d.... .... 6) Broadway Williamsburg., NY decsssceested Gan 86. 
é rh) aN hitehall st. ( leveland, Ohio 31 Woodland ave. Philadelphia, Pa ; ..-. 1120 Market st Worcester, ‘ , 528 Main st. 
i . Baltimore st... Cleveland, Ohio 2587 Broadwey. Philadelphia, Pa...........334.N. Eighth st. | Yonkers, N.Y. .... 32 Broadway- 
Baltimore, | Ae North kutaw st. Danbury, ¢ o whe 117 Main st Philadelphia, Pa.. 700 N. Second st. 
saltimore, ! ‘ 231 North Gay st. Bast Boston, Mass 109 Meridian st Philadelphia, Pa.... Second st. 
Baltimore, Md.. 142 Sout hs 0% ad wi iy. Elizabeth, N. J 91 Broad st Philadelphia. s 19 Ridge ave. NEW YORK CITY. 
Boston, Mass....... rC : Elmira, N.Y "117 E. Water st. Philadelphia, Pa ......224¥ Frankford road 
Boston, Mass.... ( i bie: Pa... 620 State st. | Philadelphia, P< 1529 South st. 126 & 128 East 13th st near 8d ave. 
Boston, Mass : 78 Trement s ireenpoint, 363 Manhattan ave. Pittshbutgb. Pavic. cass: .. 344 Fifth ave. | 816 Bleecker st cor. Grove st. 
Bridgeport, Conn ~00 Main st. ran pids, hh .. JUS Mo nroe st. Pittsburgh, Pa...........¢...-..1708 Carson st 22 Carmine st. ........ ..cor. Bleecker st. 
Brockt mn. Mass.... nter’s BVkK Main st. atrisburg, Pa a 221 Market st. | Port Chester, N.Y on M: oa 2 re ». Renwick st. 
ab Oklyn. N.Y. 215 Fulton st. artford, Conn or 427 Main st. Poughkeepsie, N.Y 291 Main st SIP BOWETY. ...005 0: 200 cor Bleecker st. 
Brooklyn, N.Y...... 208 Columbia st. ( ? ie 58 Washington st Providence, R. 263 We stminste rst 774 Third ave jcsgouvesccss COR. QUGtnees 
Brooklyn, NY. i 205 Court st Hudson, ons 283 Ww arren st. Re: we sa emia B 619 Penn at. | 1435 Third ave....... .......ce+-sCOMr. Sst st. 
Brooklyn, N.Y ™4 Myctle ave. Indianapolis, Ir -4 Bates’ (2 Biock. Richmond, Vi . ; 709 Broad st. | 2004 Third ave....... cor. 110th st. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 508 Fifth ave. Indianapeol N U4 E. Washington st Hic ‘ mond, Vi «. seeeeee- 1553 E. Main st 2310 Third ave ..... bet. 1 o5th and 1¢€th sts. 
Hu talo, N.Y. 405 Main st. Jamaica, 4 eer ..48 Fulton st. Rochester eee 126 State st. 101 Eighth ave.. eaieate 2 eor. 15th st. 
Buffaio, N.Y . ISS East Seneca st Jeffersonville, d. 90 Spring st. Rochester, ;: P 119 EK. Main st. 497 Eighth ave cite 2geweea<GGP Seem at. 
uffé 103 Genesee st Jersey City, N. J ‘ -+++000 NOWark ave. South Bostor t “B05 W. Broadway 661 Eighth ave.. kekvaccss/ GGG Seen ees 
409 Elk st Kansas City, Mo..... ; 927 Main st. Springfield aS 500 Main st 87 Eighth ave 3 cor. 58d st. 
M1 North Clark st. Lancaster “Pa sass 414 N: Queen st St. Louis, Mo. ...........712 North Fifth st 2414 Seventh ave rie .s- Cor. 24th st. 
} i Louisville, Ky., a — 1& Jefferson sts. St. Louis, } a 12% South Fitth st 383 Tenth ave aa cor. 22d st. 
148 Twenty-second st Louisville, Ky 14 W. Market st. St. Louis, ane ~s Franklin ave 135 Chatham st...........+.--near Pearl st. 
i21 Milwaukee ave Middletown, N.Y)... .. OF. Mainst. St. Louis, 7 611 Franklin ave $41 Grand st....... .... cor. Ludlow st. 
7B iwi Milwaukee, Wis eee 109 Wisconsin s*. St. Paul, Minn ; 17 East Third st 543 Grand xt seesescee. COF. Jackson st. 
incinnati Test Vif . Mi Waukee, Wis. ......0. 315 Chestnut st Syracuse, N.Y j 78 South Salina st 5 Avenue sacha sjlwred cor Ist¢ 
neinns ati, Ohi 2 , PS Na a me ae 738 Broad st Syracuse, NY ...4 Granger Block 260 Avenue A .-....-Cor. 1¢th st. 
‘incinnati, Ohio ) 79 Court: sewar J ... .107 Market st. Trenton, N J = Greene st 176 Avenue B..... ‘or. 11th st. 
‘incinnati, Ohio M7 Vine ewburzh, N, , 72 Water st Troy, N.Y. ss 342 River st. fe Avenue C 
‘iincinnati, Ohio 55 Main vew Brunswick, N. J... 11 Peace st Utica, N - , : &7 Genesee st. 217 First ave 
incinnati. Ohio.. i y Pear fs nt 386 State st W ashingt« LD. ¢ ee 508 Seventh st. 892 First ave 
leveland, Obio ; 172 Ontario Todr 39 Market square Waterbury, Conn. IV E M: iu st. 441 Second uve 


N. B.-BEWARE OF MUSHROOM CONCERNS. 


SULTANA MILLS, 126 & 128 EAST 1374 ST. N. Ye : _ HEADQUARTERS, 35 & 37 VESEY ESEY ST., N.Y. 
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C?rosby’s \Vittalized Phosphites Jackson & Company | 


IS A NERVE TONIC AND BRAIN FOOD. 
Vor Many Years it has been a Standard sie esate No. 440 FULTON STREET, 


with all Physicians who treat mental or nervous disorders. The nula is on every label, it is not a 

secret remedy A well-fed bra ninrseaeapanen toi starve Dieitele always restless. It strengthens the N Hoyt Street, 

intellect, restores lost energy, ‘uilds up worn out nerves, promotes good Maite. It aids in the 

bodily Ly Hy in the mental growth of children " develops sound teeth glossy hair, Are now offering the largest and most select 
Shar oki is. It amplifi lily anda | power 


assortment of 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 West eae CLOAKS 


SMOKE THE FINE FURS 
Aa. FP. Wi. CIGARS, IN THE Crry. 


SES Pe One, COs PROT ean se Exclusively for Ladies and Misses. 
26 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. eutei 


THE ACME BATH. i | Jackson WX a an exclusive busi- 


ss in these articles. 
You can now en uxury of a ae irkish, R ian cated - ath in your own room ae arrange- ness in these article 
ment is port: ble ink | your girl or boy id y Pens: he can w en e rem wy es room to room. No fire | 
in the bath an const n ly notl dpsding pure ai "4 to breath. For the prevention aii f an ( of disease, | Genuine Alaska Seal Sasques 
its value is inc: nvestigation sol di 
ee ‘SCANTLEBURY, '249 FULTON ST., BBOOKLYN. | Especially. 


RICH AND PLAIN Designers & Makers 


OF 


FURNITURE Wor 2@ UANG 8 NADss"] Art Furniture, 











1} AS a, ‘ | y Hardwood Trimmings, 
Substantially iff Ac oae FLOM ORIGINAL jGaapesrens 3 AND 
| AROWOOL MANTELS‘PIERZMANTEL MIRRORS / A 1 —ea| Decorative 
Made. aS KR aie awn RE ee Ss Ser Upholstery. 





W KE EK R Pyle’s Holiday Announcement. 
B Having secured a large stock of the 


Choieest Perfumes and an endless vari- 

MANUFACTURER OF 7 of Faney Toilet Articles especially 

a —_ m . eas : cones = suitable for Curistmas Grrts, our pat- 

GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT rons will kindly bear in mind that it 

is to their interests to call here and 

ELAR = EXO BOT Ee .z vise our thiiday speciattios before 
| purchasing elsewhere. 


Catalogue Mailed Free on Application. 





| Pyle’s °*76 Cologne. 
WAREROOMS: 6 Coryza Lozenges. 


bth Avenue & West 16th St., N.Y.) © “vires owe 


PYLE’S PHARM 
BRANCH : I YLE Se | HARM AC ee 


| 326 Fulton Street, 
WEBER MUSIC HALL, CHICAGS, ‘ILL. | Cor. Pierrepont, BROOKLYN, 








